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THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM. 


0  you  see  that  bright  star,  my 
son?  'Tis  not  a  tenth  so 
bright  as  the  star  that  shone 
on  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem." 
The  boy  looked  up  into 
the  sky  and  saw  a  star  so 
bright  that  it  almost  dazzled  his  eyes  to 
look  at  it. 

"Why,  father,"  he  said,  "that  i'3  the 
brightest  star  I  have  ever  seen.  But  who 
was  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  father,  and 
why  did  so  bright  a  star  shine  on  hina?" 

The  old  shepherd  bowed  his  head  in 
silent  meditation  till  his  whitening  hair 
fairly  shone  in  the  bright  starlight. 

"I  can  only  tell  you  what  the  angels 
said,  my  son,"  hf  answered  at  length. 

"The  angels,  father?  Why,  what  did 
the  angels  say?  Oh,  tell  me  about  them, 
too!" 

"It  was  long  ago,  my  boy,  many  years 
before  you  were  born,  and  you  are  nine 
now.  I  was  in  this  very  field  tending  the 
flocks  with  Abraham  and  Joseph  when  we 
first  heard  the  song.  It  was  wonderfjl' 
Out  of  the  clear  blue  sky  came  the  most 
beauiiful  music  I  have  ever  h^ard,  and 
'way  over  yonder,  over  the  city  of  David, 
shone  the  star.  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing HO  bright,  except  the  sun.  At  first  I 
was  afraid;  then  I  felt  happy — so  happy, 
that  I  tried  to  sing  with  that  heavenly 
choir  in  the  air." 

"Why,  what  was  it,  father?  Who  was 
it  singing?  Why  weren't  you  afraid  any 
more?" 


"1  don't  know,"  said  the  old  shepherd. 
"And  yet,"  he  added  after  a  pause,  "I  do 
know.  But  to  make  you  unerstand  the 
story  I  must  start  at  the  beginning — I 
must  tell  you  some  things  that  I  did  not 
know  till  afterwards. 

"a  long  time  before  you  were  born,  my 
boy,  the  mighty  emperor  of  Rome,  to 
whom  we  have  to  pay  tribute  even  now — 
ordered  that  all  the  Jews  should  be  taxed. 
Every  Jew  was  made  to  go  to  his  own 
city.  So  it  happened  that  the  little  city 
of  Bethlehem,  over  there,  was  crowded  as 
it  had  never  been  before.  The  houses 
were  filled  to  overflowing,  all  the  inns 
were  crowded,  and  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  people  who  couldn't  find 
any  house  in  which  to  stay.  Can  you 
imagine  so  large  a  crowd,  my  son?" 

"I've  never  seen  a  crowd  so  big  that  a 
city  couldn't  hold  it,"  said  the  boy  thought- 
fully. "I  guess  it  must  have  taken  about 
all  the  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land.  But  what 
did  the  people  do,  father,  who  were  out  in 
the  streets-?" 

"Well,  many  of  them  had  tents,  or  bor- 
rowed them,,"  answered  the  shepherd; 
"and  a  great  many  more  had  to  sleep  un- 
der the  open  sky,  just  as  we  do  many 
times  when  the  sheep  are  quiet. 

"But  tlie  worst  of  all  was  when  a  man 
came  from  Nazareth  with  a  sick  wife.  She 
was  riding  on  an  ass,  and  he  had  walked 
by  her  side  all  the  way,  for  they  were 
poor.  The  poor  woman  was  not  well 
when  they  left  Nazareth,  and  she   had  be- 
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come  much  worse  on  the  way.  Now,  she 
was  80  sick  that  she  could  hardly  sit  up. 
It  was  late  at  night,  too.  The  man, 
whose  name  was  Joseph,  tramped  wearily 
from  one  end  of  Bethlehem  to  the  other; 
he  inquired  everywhere ;  tut  nowhere 
could  he  find  a  room  in  which  to  put  his 
wife.  He  came  back  to  her  almost  heart- 
broken. 

"  'Mary,'  he  said,  'I  can't  find  even  the 
corner  of  a  room  in  which  to  put  you. 
We  have  no  friends  here.  No  one  here 
will  give  up  his  room  for  a  sick  woman.' 

'Never  mind,  my  dear,'  said  Mary, 
'we  can  lie  on  the  ground,  if  you  can  find 
a  good  place.' 
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'Oh,  I  can't  leave  you  on  the  cold, 
damp  ground  without  a  shelter,'  cried  her 
husband.  'No,  I  am  going  to  try  again.'  " 
"But  father,"  asked  the  boy,  "wasn't 
there  any  one  in  that  big  crowd  in  Beth- 
lehem who  would  give  up  a  bed  to  a  sick 
woman?" 

"Not  a  soul,"  returned  the  shepherd, 
"as  you  shall  learn.  For  after  a  little 
while,  Joseph  came  back  again  to  his  wife. 
He  was  sad  and  disheartened,  and  he  was 
tired,  too. 

"  'Well?' — said  Mary.  'But  I  needn't 
ask.  I  can  see  that  you  have  found  no 
place.' 

"  'No  place  for  you,'  said  Joseph;  but  I 
have  found  a  place  for 
the  animal.  It  is  in  a 
cave  in  the  hill  that  has 
been  made  into  a  stable. 
There  are  other  animals 
there,  too,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  hay.' 

'Why, that  place  will 
•io  for  me,'  said  Mary. 
'If  there  is  plenty  of 
sweet  hay,  I  can  lie  on 
it,  and  I  shall  soon  be 
well.' 

"Joseph  would  not 
consent  at  first  to  put 
his  wife  in  a  stable,  but 
after  a  little  persuasion, 
he  yielded.  So  he  led 
the  ass  on  which  she 
rode  to  the  low  stable- 
cave.  He  tied  the  ani- 
mal in  a  convenient 
place,  and  made  a  soft 
bed  of  hay  and  straw  for 
Mary." 

"In  the  stable!"  ex- 
claimed the  boy  indig- 
nantly. "I  wish  I'd  been 
there.  I'd  have  let  her 
have  my  bed,  and  I'd 
have  gone  outside." 
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"Yes,  my  boy,  but  you  were  not  there; 
and  there  were  many  others  who  were  not 
there  that  wished  afterwards  that  they 
could  have  helped  her.  I  was  not  there, 
either,  my  son.  All  that  I  have  told  >ou 
I  have  learned  since  then.  What  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  now,  I  saw  and  heard 
myself. 

"It  was  late  at  night — I  don't  know 
just  how  late — it  must  have  been  some- 
where about  midnight.  The  night  air  was 
clear  and  crisp.  The  sky  was  dark  blue, 
and  thousands  of  bright  stars  twinkled 
through  he  darkness.  Abraham  and  Joseph 


THE  ADORATION  OF  THE  SHEPHERDS 

and  I  were  tending  the  sheep  in  this  very 
place.  Over  there  on  the  hillside  were 
Gad  and  Elisha,  and  down  in  that  little 
valley  were  Benjamin  and  Saul.  It  was 
a  beautiful  night — everything  was  per- 
fectly quiet.  The  sheep  looked  only  like 
moving  shadows  in  the  light  of  the  stars. 

'"Then  suddenly  the  light  increased 
around  us.  It  was  not  as  if  we  were  in 
any  direct  beam  of  light,  hut  as  if  we  were 
in  the  dimmer  liglit  that  would  surround 
the  beam.  We  looked  up,  surprised.  The 
moon  was  not  shining.  Then  .Joseph  cried, 
'Look!'    and    pointed    to    Bethlehem,  and 


there  above  the  city  was  a  brilliant  star 
sending  its  light  in  one  straight  beam  into 
the  city. 

"We  were  terribly  frightened,  and  fell 
to  the  ground  trembling.  But  soon  we 
heard  music — such  music  as  I  have  not 
heard  at  any  other  time.  It  was  like  a 
choir  of  angels,  and  seemed  to  come  from 
heaven  above  us.  Then  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  us,  clothed  in  such  glory 
as  I  have  never  seen  on  earth.  And  he 
spoke  to  us  and  said, 

'Fear  not,  for,  behold,  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  f-hall  be 
unto  all  people.  For  unto 
yoa  is  born  this  day,  in 
the  city  of  David,  i  Savior, 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord. 
And  this  fhall  be  a  sign 
unto  you:  Ye  shall  find 
the  babe  wrapped  in  swad- 
dling clothes,  lying  in  a 
manger.' 

"Then  almost  before  he 
had  stopped  we  heard  the 
choir  of  angels  again,  prais- 
tng  God  and  saying, 

"  'Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest, 

"  And  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men.'  '' 

The  shepherd  stopped, 
overcome  by  the  sublimity 
of  his  vision,  while  the  boy  was  lost  in 
wonder  and  admiration.  In  a  little  while, 
however,  his  curiosity  prompted  him  to 
speak. 

"Father,"  1  e  asked  almost  timidly, 
"what  did  you  do  then?" 

"Then?"  said  the  f.ither.  "For  a  mo- 
ment we  did  not  know  what  to  do.  By 
and  by,  Joseph  s.'iid,  'Come,  let  us  go  even 
unto  Bethlehf  HI,  and  .see  this  thing  which 
is  come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord  has  made 
known  unto  us.' 

"So  we  made  haste  and  went  to  Beth- 
lehem.    And  there  we  found  that  the  light 
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of  the  star  shone,  not  upon  tke  whole  city, 
but  only  on  the  humblp  stable-cave  in 
which  Joseph  and  had  Mary  lodged.  The 
place  was  barren  and  rugged,  aud  the. roof 
was  upheld  by  rude,  unsawed  posts- 
Around  in  the  stalls  the  cattle  were  eating 
and  crunching  the  hay;  but  in  one  vacant 
stall  shone  a  radiant  li^ht.  There  lay 
Mary,  the  woman  who  had  been  so  sick; 
and  in  the  manger  by  her  side,  wrapped 
in'swaddling  clothes, lay  the  most  beautiful 
child  I  have  ever  seen.  The  light  of 
the  star  seemed  to  centre  on  him,  and 
yet  the  light  seemed  to  come  from  him, 
too. 

"My  boy,  this  was  the  babe  about  whom 
the  angels  had  sung.  The  glory  of  God 
was  about  him,  and  we  fell  upon  our 
knees  and  worshiped  him  and  sang  praises 
to  God  for  having  sent  us  a  king.  And  as 
we  worshiped  and  praised,  I  thought  [ 
heard  once  again,  far  ofiE  in  the  distance 
the  choir  of  angels  singing, 

'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
'And  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men. 

Again   the  old  shepherd  became  silent, 


and   again   the   boy   was    overcome    with 
wonder  and  admiration. 

"Hut,  father,  who  was  this  wonderful 
child?"  he  ventured  by  and  by. 

"The  angels  said  he  was  the  Savior, 
even  Christ  the  Lord." 

■'And  was  he  the  Christ,  father?" 

"Yes,  my  boy,  he  was  the  Christ."  said 
the  shepherd.  "He  is  the  Savior  whom 
thfc  prophets  have  so  long  foretold.  While 
Joseph  and  Mary  stayed  in  Bethlehem  we 
went  often  to  see  and  worship  the  wonder- 
ful child.  Once  when  we  were  there,  three 
wise  men  came  from  the  far  East,  and 
brought  gifts  to  the  new-born  babe.  They 
said  they  had  been  led  all  the  way  by  the 
bri  lliant  star.  When  they  saw  the  babe, 
they  cried,  'ft  is  the  Christ!'  and  fell  down 
and  worshiped  him." 

"Then  he  was  really  the  Christ,"  said 
the  boy  again. 

"Yes,  my  boy,  he  was  really  the  Christ. 
The  King  had  come  at  length  to  redeem 
his  people. 

'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 

"  'And  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 


men. 


Peer  Qaarn. 


PREPARING  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 


"I  NEAKLY  cried  last  night  at  the  enter- 
tainment when  a  little  child  recited  'The 
Little  Empty  Stocking,'  "  said  Harriet  with 
feeling.  "The  poem  described  a  child's 
sorrow  on  awaking  Christmas  morning  to 
find  Santa  had  neglected  to  come." 

"There  are  cases  like  that  in  reality 
too,"  sighed  Elinor.  "You  remember  the 
year  little  sister  staid  with  us?  Frederick 
and  I  had  not  been  married  long*hen,  and 
he  was  so  reserved  and  quiet.  I  feared 
he  was  lacking  in  sentiment. 

"Our  bills  were  large  too,  for  young  peo- 
ple, and  as  a  Christmas  drew  near  I  was 


afraid  to  ask  him  for  money  to  buy  presents. 

"Well,  we  none  of  us  had  anjthinf<, 
and  it  was  a  forlorn  day,  in  spite  of  the 
good  dinner  prepared. 

"Little  sister  tried  to  act  merry  ard  un- 
concerned, but  I  could  see  she  was  disap- 
pointed,and  my  heart  ached  for  days  after- 
ward. 

"The  lesson  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
me,  for  she  lived  such  a  short  time." 

"We  are  all  made  wiser  by  experience," 
Harriet  said  gently,  "and  the  lesson  you 
learned  then  will  be  a  benefit  to  others, 
no  doubt." 
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"Yes,  both  Frederick  and  I  profited  by 
that  experience,  and  shall  try  to  pass  it  on 
to  others  as  a  means  of  atonement. 

"Come  with  me,"  Elinor  continued,  "and 
I  will  show  you  the  beginning  of  our  pre- 
parations for  the  coming  event;  Santa 
Clans,  as  you  know,  is  sometimes  short  of 
funds.  Frederick  likes  to  guard  against  a 
disappointing  Christmas,  and  weeks  before- 
hand, gets  out  his  tools,  and  makes  things 
for  the  little  folks. 

"These  little  doll  beds  were  made  last 
year.  The  paint  cost  but  a  trifle  and  they 
looked  so  cunning  with  the  little  mattress- 
es and  quilts  I  had  prepared. 

Frederick  is  going  to  give  them  a  new 
coat  of  paint,  and  I'm  going  to  add  new 
blankets. 

"This   little   red  table   is  two  years  old 


and   with  fresh  paint,    will   be   almost   as 
good  as  new. 

"Now,  here  is  the  new  surprise,"  Elinor 
said,  opening  the  shed  door  gaily. 

"What,  little  cupboards?  how  pretty!" 
exclaimed  Harriet.  "Why  the.  ought  to 
last  a  life  time?" 

"I  believe  they  will,"  agreed  Elinor. 
"Fredrick  has  made  them  quite  durable, 
and  this  white  paint  gives  them  such  a 
clean  appearance.  They  are  not  complete 
yet  as  he  works  on  them  only  in  spare  mo- 
ments. Any  boy,  handy  with  tools,  could 
make  their  duplicate  out  of  good  cracker 
boxes,"  Elinor  concluded,  "and  no  matter 
how  poor  a  family  is,  if  the  parents  have 
the  true  Christmas  heart,  no  little  child 
should  awaken  Christmas  morning  to  find 
a  little  empty  stocking." 

May  E.  Lillie. 


"He's  coming!  He's  coming! 
.Inst  hear  iiis  bells  junt;le." 


THE  GRAVE  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 


The  cry  of  the  wolvf^s  as  -they  circled 
around  the  pile  of  heaped  up  stones  shiv- 
ered along  the  brown  prairie  grass  in 
widening  waves.  Faint  whispers  of  No- 
vember's coming  snows  and  surging  winds 
■crooned  from  stem  to  stem  of  the  autumn 
grasses.  The  hush  of  unnumbered  ages 
rested  over  the  prairie  and  in  the  misty 
blue  of  the  firmament. 

To  the  right  and  half  a  mile  away,  a 
long  train  of  belated  emigrants  followed 
the  wondrous  new  Mormon  trail  as  it  slip- 
ped slowly  and  straightly  between  their 
wagon  wheels,  always  near  to  the  sluggish 
waters  of  the  Platte  river.  Ahead  of  the 
train  walked  two  men  one  young  and  full 
of  life's  fervor;  the  other  wise  and  gray. 

"And  so,  my  friend  and  brother,  you  are 
troubled  lest  your  sweetheart  has  ere  now 
forgotten  you  and  her  plighted  troth,"  said 
the  older  man. 

"If  you  could  see  my  Beulah,  with  her 
supple,  statel/ beauty  of  form,  her  bright 
blue  eyes  and  masses  of  dull  gold  hair 
lying  low  in  her  shapely  neck,  you  would 
not  wonder  that  men  are  always  seeking 
her  sweet  society.  She  is  so  fair;  and  if 
so  fair  to  me,  can  I  fail  to  see  others  share 
my  just  opinion." 

"But  is  she  not  true,  and  faithful  to 
you?'  asked  the  wise  one  of  the  lover. 

She  is  rarely  sweet  and  full  of  jest  and 
laughter.  Her  cheeks  are  delicately  red, 
and  if  she  were  not  so  thin  and  frail,  she 
would  be  a  very  queen." 

"And  you  consented  for  her  to  leave  you 
and  go  on  ahead  to  the  valley,  and  you 
trusted  to  a  fickle  chance  that  she  would 
still  be  true?" 

"Why  should  I  not?  Is  not  a  woman's 
heart  proved  by  absence,  as  is  a  man's?" 

"A  woman's  heart,  my  friend,  is  such  a 
strange  and  tricksey  member,  that  you  can 
never  count  its  beats  or  measure  its 
strength  by  the  steady  organ  which  throbs 


safely  on  within  your  own  reasonable 
breast.  A  woman  can  well  be  trusted  af- 
ter marriage;  but  before — well — I  would  not 
care  to  risk  every  fragile  vase  to  the  rough 
handling  of  every  passer-by.  But  come; 
you  have  not  told  me  your  story.  Let  me 
hear  it  from  yoar  lips.  'Twill  beguile  the 
way,  and  help  this  dull  November  day  to 
slip  a  little  faster  into  the  bosom  of  the 
pr.st." 

The  young  man  walked  on  in  silence  for 
some  time,  and  then  raising  his  eyes  as  if 
to  catch  some  passing  thought,  or  emotion 
which  hovered  in  the  air  about  him,  he 
squared  his  shoulders,  and  said  quietly: 

"I  am  not  much  of  a  story-teller,  and  I 
can't  talk  about  things  like  some.  But 
some  way,  Beulah  seems  so  very  near  this 
afternoon,  just  as  if  she  were  actuallj' right 
at  my  shoulder;  and  it  sort  of  makes  her 
presence  more  real  if  I  talk  about  her.  So 
I  don't  mind  trying  to  tell  you  what  little 
there  is  to  tell. 

Beulah  came  to  Nauvoo  with  her  par- 
ents, about  the  same  time  I  arrived  there 
with  mine.  We  were  little  more  than  chil- 
dren then,  and  I  was  a  rough  and  rowdy 
boy.  She  was  always  delicate  in  speech 
and  manner,  and  yet,  she  has  a  will  like 
iron.  We  used  to  play  together  at  times, 
and  although  I  never  gave  in  to  others  of 
my  playmates,  Beulah  could  make  me  do 
pretty  much  as  she  pleased.  She  had  such 
a  pretty  way  of  stamping  her  foot  and  her 
blue  eyes  would  flash  as  she  would  say  in 
a  sharp,  but  quiet  voice,  'Sam,  you  stop 
that.'  Or,  'Sam,  you  go  right  and  do  as  I 
say.'  And  while  I  was  often  sulky  and 
glum  for  days  after  one  such  fuss,  I  could 
not  long  be  angry.  I  was  always  glad  as 
boy  nould  be  when  she  would  pass  our  fence 
a  fine  morning  on  her  way  to  school  after 
I  had  sulked  long  enough,  and  she  would 
say  pleasantly,  'Ready  for  school,  Sam?' 
And  I  would  go  meekly  out  and  forget  all 
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her  ladyship's  taunts.     And  thus  the  years 
sped  on. 

"You  know  the  terrible  story  of  the  last 
year  in  Nauvoo.  Beulah's  mother  died 
during  the  summer  that  our  beloved  Prophet 
and  Patriarch  were  martyred, and  the  care  of 
the  whole  fan  ilyfell  upon  Beulah's  slender 
shoulders.  She  was  never  very  robust,  and 
a3  her  folks  lived  way  down  hj'  the  river,  I 
think  the  dampness  was  bad  for  her.  She 
was  hiding  for  three  days  in  the  fields 
when  her  father  was  arrested  with  the 
brethren  after  the  order  of  extermination, 
and  she  caught  a  very  bad  cold  from  this 
exposure.  But  as  soon  I  got  home  from 
St.  Louis  th it  winter.  I  got  her  father  to 
move  the  whole  family  up  on  the  hill,  and 
I  helped  my  dear  girl  some  with  her  heavy 
cares. 

"Well,  you  know  the  story  of  our  being 
driven  out  of  Nauvoo  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
our  family,  being  pretty  well  fixed,  soon 
were  across  the  river,  and  father  had  us  all 
rigged  up  with  tents  and  made  us  as  com- 
fortable as  anyone  could  be  under  such 
awful  conditions.  But  my  dear  little  girl 
sufiFered.  Her  father  seemed  to  lose  all 
his  grip  after  1  is  wife  died,  and  he  didn't 
t.ike  hokl~of  things  with  any  strength  or 
success.  I  was  only  twenty,  for  that  was 
two  J  ears  ago,  but  I  begged  father  to  let 
me  go  down  the  river  for  work,  so  I  could 
get  some  means  to  help  out  Beulah's  fami- 
ly. If  it  was  to  be  my  girl's  care,  then  it 
was  mine  also.  But  all  this  while,  she  was 
treating  me  some  times  with  the  sweetness 
of  an  angn],  and  sometimes  sticking  a  knife 
in  me  with  her  coquetries  and  her  vagaries. 

"Father  gave  me  permission,  for  he 
could  well  spare  me,  as  there  were  six  of 
us  strong  and  able-bodied  boys,  and  he 
was  glad  to  have  me  busy  in  so  good  and 
charitable  a  cause.  So  I  iirranged  to  go 
away  in  the  month  of  March  just  after  the 
Saints  had  made  their  camp  on  the  Chari- 
ton river. 

"The    evening    before    1    was  to  start,  1 


went  down  to  see  Beulah,  and  found  her 
parching  corn  for  a  crowd  of  young  people 
in  her  tent,  and  as  usual,  the  very  life  and 
soul  of  the  whole  crowd.  I  stood  around, 
and  she  just  took  delight  in  keeping  me  on 
the  out-^kirts  of  her  good  nat".ire,  for  she 
had  no  idea  where  I  was  going,  or  what 
for.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  say  noth- 
ing about  my  venture  until  I  was  sure  of 
something  worth  saying. 

"Finally,  after  an  hour  or  two  of  such 
torture,  I  up  and  started  home,  without 
saying  a  word  to  her  or  anyone  else.  I 
suppose  I  was  a  bear  and  churlish,  but  she 
did  know  how  to  hurt  me  most  cruelly, 
and  I  was  too  proud,  and  I  guess  too  hon- 
est, to  make  believe  it  didn't  hurt  and  an- 
ger me,  when  it  did." 

The  older  man  kicked  up  the  soft  prairie 
soil  with  his  heavy  boot  as  they  passed 
along  the  dim  grass-crushed  road,  ami  said 
softly: 

"The  way  of  a  man  with  a  maid  mai 
have  been  strange  in  old  Solomon's  day 
but  the  way  of  a  maid  with  a  man  is  fa. 
stranger,  at  least  in  these  modern  ti-ues. 
But  go  on,  my  friend,  your  story  folds  it- 
self about  my  soul  as  if  with  clinging  cur- 
tains." 

The  young  man  resumed: 

"I  strode  quickly  and  angrily  home  that 
night,  clinching  and  unclinching  my  hands 
with  anger  as  I  dai^hed  through  the  woods. 
I  chose  the  longest  way  home  the  better  to 
cool  my  anger  and  give  me  time  to  get  my 
face  right  before  going  into  the  presence  of 
my  sharp-eyed  mothtr. 

".Just  as  I  reached  the  clump  of  trees  in 
the  edge  of  our  clearing,  I  felt  a  s-oft  rush 
of  garments  against  nie,  and  l)etor(>  I  knew 
what  was  the  matter  I  had  my  anus  around 
my  dear  girl,  and  she  was  sobliiug  out  her 
lieart  on  my  shoulder.  It  seems  that  my 
brother  Jim,  who  was  one  of  the  crowd  at 
her  tent,  had  seen  the  way  things  were  go- 
ing, and  when  I  left,  he  had  drawn  Beulah 
aside  and  told  her  just   where  1  was  going 
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and  what  I  had  set  out  to  do.  She  left 
the  whole  crowd,  and  making  Jim  come 
with  her,  she  had  fled  to  our  tent  down  the 
short  path.  Well,  you  can  well  imagine 
wh£i,t  we  said;  or  rather,  I  don't  think  we 
said  anything, at  least  not  much;  I  was  too 
carried  away  with  surprise  of  such  a  thmg 
on  my  dear  girl's  part  to  say  much.  But 
one  thing  I  do  remember:  £  asked  her  if  I 
might  say  we  were  engaged,  and  she  gave 
glad  consent.  Then  I  told  her  I  wanted 
to  get  her  a  present  while  I  was  away 
working  for  money.  She  said,  after  some 
consideration,  that  I  might  buy  her  the 
stufiF  to  make  a  wedding  dress.  Of  course 
I  had  to  have  her  write  it  all  out  on  a 
paper,  for  I  was  a  greenhorn  about  wo- 
men's clothes.  She  did  this,  and  it  was 
certainly  joyful  to  see  the  delight  my  dear 
girl  took  in  counting  and  figuring  and 
measuring  up  yards  of  muslin  and  plain 
lace  with  my  mother;  for  I  took  her  right 
into  our  tent  and  she  and  mother  fixed  it 
all  up  togother.  That  walk  home  that 
night  was  and  still  is  the  happiest  hour  of 
my  life,  for  Beulah  was  my  very  own  for 
that  short  hour.  No  unhappy  father,  nor 
crying  children,  no  admirers  and  giggling 
girls  to  share  and  spoil  our  talk.  But  she 
opened  for  me  her  innocent  and  precious 
heart,  and  in  turn  I  told  her  the  hopes  and 
aims  of  my  life. 

"1  was  away  for  six  months  after  that, 
and  the  camps  had  settled  in  Winter  Quar- 
ters long  before  I  was  back.  The  next 
winter.  I  staid  in  Winter  Quarters,  and  the 
whole  season  was  a  see-saw  between  joy  and 
misery,  hope  and  despair.  My  dear  girl 
was  as  changeable  as  a  chameleon,  and  I 
was  as  stupid  and  unchangeable  as  an  or- 
dinary boy  could  well  be.  Mother  used  to 
tell  me  that  no  girl  liked  a  boy  who  made 
himself  cheap  by  a  dog-like  devotion;  but 
I  couldn't  take  her  adyice  and  pay  atten- 
tion to  other  girls  to  draw  my  sweetheart 
back,  it  would  have  choked  me  even  to 
speak  to  any  other  girl.     But  she  certainly 


found  no  trouble  in  flirting  with  other 
boys,  and  we  were  engaged  and  broken  up 
every  few  months.  Father  did  not  want 
me  to  marry,  as  I  was  still  quite  young, 
and  I  have  often  wondered  if  Beulah  re- 
sented this,  and  laid  it  up  to  my  own  par- 
tial coldness." 

Again  the  wiser  man  with  hair  of  gray 
interrupted  his  companion.  "My  friend, 
the  longer  engagements  are,  the  more  un- 
satisfactory they  are.  'Six  months  is  pretty 
nearly  the  limit  of  man's  patience  and  wo- 
man's love." 

The  evening  shades  had  stolen  ail  the 
prairie  horizon,  and  now  in  the  near  dis- 
tance the  shrill  call  of  the  wolf  sounded 
with  more  of  surprise  than  warning  in  its 
prolonged  howl.  Bat  the  two  men  were  too 
engrossed  to  hear  the  whisper  of  the  tall 
autumn-burnt  grasses,  or  the  familiar  call 
of  their  fierce  prairie  neighbors.  And  so 
the  lover  resumed  his  story: 

"The  few  dollars  I  earned,  from  time  to 
time,  father  let  me  turn  into  the  hands  of 
my  dear  girl  for  her  wuffaring  familj'.  And 
she  was  so  tender  and  considerate  of  them 
all  that  she  would  not  spend  the  small 
sums  to  purchase  the  few  extra  bits  of  per- 
sonal adornment  I  wanted  htr  to  have,  for 
she  said  the  children  must  have  food  and 
she  must  have  wool  for  spinning  and  weav- 
ing their  wirm  coats.  And  thus  she  had 
for  her  adornment  only  the  fine  and  gauzy 
wedding  gown  I  had  purchased  while  I 
was  at  work  in  St.  Louis.  And  it  was 
beautiful.  Mother  and  she  spent  many 
happy  hours  over  its  delicate  tracery,  for 
they  covered  it  with  rich  embroidery,  and 
for  its  better  showing  and  accompaniment, 
there  were  various  other  garments  which  I 
could  only  guess  at.  But  this  I  knew;  my 
dear  girl  was  to  have  the  most  beautiful 
wedding  gown  in  all  the  West.  And  the 
women  came  in  groups  to  see  its  glory; 
mother  often  frowned  with  some  .=ort  of 
silly  superstition  for  she  said  it  boded  no 
good  to  talk  and    boast   so  much  of  any 
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blessing  which  we  expected  to  have  in  the 
future.  But  father  and  I  always  laughed 
at  her,  and  father  said  he  would  not  be 
robbed  of  his  joy  of  anticipation  by  any 
foolish  notions  of  mother.  And  so  the 
weddins;  gown  was  made,  and  all  the  wed- 
ding finery  to  match  was  going  bravely  for- 
ward. I  often  wished  I  dared  pick  up  my 
lovely  girl  and  carry  her  before  one  of  our 
Elders  and  marry  her  at  once,  and  thus 
have  done  with  all  the  tortures  of  suspense 
and  doubt  I  suflVred  at  her  uncertain  hands. 
But  it  seemed  not  to  be!  And  so  when  the 
day  came  that  father  was  ready  to  start 
with  a  company  of  Saints  for  the  Valley,  I 
begged  him  to  take  my  girl  and  all  her 
brothers  and  sisters  with  him.  and  I  would 
stay  behind  and  earn  enough  to  pay  him 
for  his  labor.  Father  was  quite  willing, 
the  more  as  Beulah  seemed  overworked  and 
tired  at  the  coming  of  spring.  Father  said 
it  would  do  her  good  to  get  away  from  the 
swampy  region  and  around  the  rivers,  and 
to  get  up  in  the  mountains.  And  so  it  was 
decided.  But  as  so  often  happened,  the 
very  week  my  dear  was  to  go,  she  and  I 
quarreled,  and  she  gave  me  back  the  slen- 
der ring  I  had  put  upon  her  finger.  I  was 
desperate;  but  father  told  me  f-he  was  not 
well  and  needed  a  change,  and  mother  as- 
sured me  that  if  she  was  destined  for  me  I 
need  have  no  fear.  And  with  broken  heart 
1  saw  them  get  ready  to  leave. 

"Just  before  the  wagons  rolled  away,  I 
hired  a  horse  to  ride  out  a  way  with  them. 
I  was  glad  to  get  away  from  the  camp,  and 
remember  the  God  of  my  youth,  I  rode  out 
into  a  lonely  grove  and  there  asked  Him 
to  give  my  dear  girl  to  me,  if  not  in  life, 
then  in  death.  I  felt  she  would  he  dearer 
tar  in  death  than  any  other  girl  in  life  could 
be.  And  when  I  had  done  this,  I  could 
get  on  my  horse  am  ride  calmly  after  the 
wagon  tr.iin.  I  did  not  worry  Beulah  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  at  dusk,  when  I  was  about 
to  leave  them  all,  she  came  up  and  in  that 
surprised  and  innocent  way  of  hers,  asked 


me  what  on  earth  I  had  done  with  her 
ring?  I  was  too  confused  for  a  moment  to 
answer,  but  at  last  I  got  the  precious  cir- 
clet round  her  finger,  and  she  let  33e  kiss 
her  good-by  and  again  promised  me  to  be 
my  wife. 

"  'In  life,  Beulah,'  I  said, rather  solemnly, 
'or  in  death,  you  are  to  be  mine,  remem- 
ber what  I  say.' 

"She  shuddered  a  little, and  I  had  to  com- 
fort her  by  telling  her  of  the  prayer  I  had 
just  made;  then  she  put  her  hands  on  my 
shoulders  and  said  lovingly,  'My  dear  and 
mj  lord,  in  life  and  in  death.  Be  com- 
forted; for  when  next  we  meet,  I  shall  be 
wearing  my  beautiful  wedding  gown.'  And 
then  I  rode  away.  And  that  is  the  end  of 
the  story,"  finished  the  lover  with  a  long 
sigh.  "And  I  hope  to  reach  my  sweet- 
heart, and  my  dear  parents,  before  they 
have  their  November  harvest  home  in  the 
Valley.  But,  whenever  or  however  I  find 
my  dear,  she  is  to  be  mine,  both  in  life  and 
in  death.'' 

The  two  men  walked  in  silence  for  a 
long  time.  The  wind  rose  a  little  in  the 
faded  autumn  grasses,  and  up  in  the  clus- 
ter of  rocks  there  was  a  murmur  as  if  the 
wild  creatures  of  the  desert  were  chattering 
and  whispering  among  the  shrubs  and 
brown  leaves.  And  then  the  long  night 
stillness  was  broken  by  one,  two,  three 
piercing  wolf  calls.  Sharp  and  short  they 
were  at  first,  then  the  note  iloated  and 
shrilled  itself  into  the  middle  sky,  and  lost 
itself  in  the  still,  cold  moonbeams  which 
poured  light  but  no  warmth  through  the 
cold  and  silent  air. 

The  young  man  iHstinctively  halted. 
And  as  the  older  man  peered  into  the  high, 
dry  grass,  he  started  as  his  eye  caught  the 
great  pile  of  heaped  up  stones  on  a  dis- 
tant hillork. 

"I  wonder  if  that  ])ile  of  rocks  is  a  sig- 
nal, or  if  it  can  be  that  one  of  our  Saints 
is  buried  there,  on  the  painful  way  to  thq 
Valley  of  the  Mountains?" 
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The  younger  man  looked  carefullj' where 
his  friend  indicated  and  asked: 

"Shall  we  go  up  and  examine  the  place? 
We  have  time  enough  and  I  am  rather 
curious  to  see  what  this  token  in  the 
prairie  may  be?' 

And  80  they  turned  into  the  pathless 
waste,  and  at  last  stood  beside  the  heaped 
up  stones. 

It  was  a  grave!  It  was  a  new  grave, 
heaped  over  with  stones  to  prevent  the 
wolves  from  desecrating  the  sacred  dust. 
Alone  and  almost  unmirked,  it  lay,  an- 
other silent  witness  of  the  sacrifice  and 
woe  which  had  marked  the  passage  of  this 
modern  Israelitish  sweep  over  a  trackless 
desert. 

In  the  distance,  a  group  of  prairie  scouts, 
those  great,  gray, hungry  wolves,  looked  on 
and  listened  and  snuffed  into  space  at  this 
invasion-  Their  restless  bodies  quivered 
with  anxiety  for  th<?  silence  and  freedom 
to  renew  their  long  and  p  linful  scratching 
at  that  pile  of  rock"  in  the  pr'  irie. 

The  men  had  found  a  flint,  to  assist  them 
in  reading   the  painted  inscription  on  the 


headboard,  for  they  were  driven  by  a  pure 
emotion  to  fathom  this  silent  mystery.  The 
young  man  dug  away  with  feverish  fingers 
the  soil  that  the  wolves  had  scratched  over 
the  lettering;  and  as  the  older  man  held 
his  flickering  beam  to  help  out  the  moon- 
light in  deciphering  the  inscription,  the 
youth  read  these  words: 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

BEULiH    FOSTER    WHEELER. 

Her  Wedding  Gown  was  her  Shroud. 

She  is  the  beloved  of  her  unmarried  mate, 

In  life  and  in  death. 

Died  on  the  Prairie  on  the  Road  to  the  Valley, 
June  12th,  1852. 

And  then  the  young  man  fainted  his 
arms  across  the  lonely  grave. 

"Poor  child!"  murmured  the  older  man 
as  he  chafed  the  limp  hands  of  his  stricken 
companion.  "Yet  she  has  ke  it  her  prom- 
ise, and  he  finds  her  robed  in  her  wedding 
gown.     In  life  or  in  denth!" 

Homesvim. 


A  WISE   PRECAUTION. 


"I  MEAN  to  light  a  candle," 

Said  little  Ted  to  nie, 
And  set  it  in  the  window 

So  Santa  Claus  can  see. 

"And  then,  I'm  sure  and  certain, 
When  he  beholds  the  light. 

He'll  try  to  find  our  chimney. 
However  dark  the  night." 


Forthwith  the  torch  was  lighted. 

And  set  upon  the  sill, 
To  warn  the  Saint  of  Christmas 

That  there  were  socks  to  fill. 

He  must  have  seen  the  signal, 

For  sure  as  you  are  born 
Our  little  Ted's  two  stockings 

Were  full  on  Christmas  morn! 

Susie  31.  Best. 


JIMMY'S  CHRISTMAS. 

T  was  the  day  before  Christmas 
and  the  ?cene  that  a  young  girj 
looked  out  upon  was  a  bnauti- 
ful  one.  During  the  night  the 
earth  had  been  covered  with  a 
blanket  of  pure  white,  glitter- 
The    trees   and    hedges   were 


ing    snow. 

drooping  and  fairy-like,  and  the  sun  shown 
again  from  a  sky  that  was  clear  and  azure 
except  where  a  few  fleecy  clouds  were  float- 
ing. But  the  girl  looked  from  her  window 
with  unseeing,  discontented  eyes.  Around 
her  was  every  luxury  that  money  could 
buy.  The  walls  and  doors  of  her  chamber 
were  hung  with  rich  tapestry  and  silken 
hangings,  rare  paintings  from  great  mas- 
ters' hands  and  celebrated  statues  adorned 
the  room — everything  in  beauty  and  art 
that  the  heart  could  desire  was  there.  Yet 
suddenly  lifting  her  arms  from  a  cloud  of 
lace  and  ribbon  the  girl  exclaimed: 

"It  isn't  fair,  it  isn't  fair!' 

"What  isn't  fair?"  asked  the  nurse, look- 
ing up  from  her  work. 

"Now,  Margaret,"  the  other  said  irrita- 
bly, "what  a  very  silly  question  from  you. 
Here  I've  been  caged  up  for  weeks  and 
shall  probably  be  for  weeks  and  weeks 
more,  before  I  can  walk— a  very  pleasant 
prospect  for  Christmas  and  the  holidays, 
and  you  ask  me,  'what  isn't  fair?'  You'll 
be  saying  next  that  I  should  not  have 
broken  my  ankle.  No  one  in  this  stupid 
house  has  the  least  bit  of  sympathy.  Now 
there's  Anne,  who  has  never  known  a  mo- 
ment of  sickness  in  her  life,  she  says, 
'Spend  your  time  in  making  Christmas 
gifts  for  the  little  Murphy  children,  and  it 
will  help  you  lo  forget.'  Those  dirty,  lit- 
tle Murphys,  who  don't  know  enough  to 
appreciate  anything!  I  hope  I  haven't 
gone  quite  as  crazy  over  charity  as  Anne 
has." 

"But  Anne  certainly  does  a  great  deal  of 
good,"  the  nurse  ventured. 


"Oh  yes,  Anne  means  well,  but  tastes 
differ.  Give  me  something  more  uplifting. 
The  roughest,  meanest  litt'e  beggar  in  town 
always  has  a  warm  place  in  Anne's  heart. 
She  thinks  to  make  a  great  reformation,  no 
doubt,  but  I  tell  you  that  class  of  hum  inity 
is  far  too  ignorant  to  remember  a  kindness, 
and  think  anything  you  may  do  is  no 
more  than  vou  should.  Besides  what  is 
the  use  of  trying  when  there  are  so  many, 
many  poor.  Oh  Margaret  you  and  Anne 
weary  me  with  your  preaching!" 

"But  there  is  always  an  opportunity  near 
our  own  door,"  the  nurse  went  on,  nothing 
daunted,  "for  helping  some  poor  little  soul, 
without  going  into  the  thick  of  it.  And 
let  me  tell  you,  you  are  mistaken  if  you 
think  they  forget.     I  have  seen — " 

But  at  that  instant  the  young  lady  they 
had  been  discussing  interrupted  their  con- 
versation by  coming  into'  the  room,  bring- 
ing a  breath  of  airy  sweetness  with  her. 

"Marion,"  she  said  in  her  kind,  sooth- 
ing way,  "don't  you  think  you  feel  well 
enough  for  a  little  out?  please!  Come  and 
go  with  me  to  the  church  to  practice  my 
piece  for  tomorrow.  The  decorations  could 
not  be  more  beautiful.  Wilkes  can  put 
your  chair  right  in  the  carriage  and  take  it 
down.     I'm  sure  it  would  do  you  good." 

After  a  good  deal  of   arguing  the  invalid 

finally  consented  to  go  with  her  sister. 

#         *         *  *  *  * 

Away  down  in  another  part  of  the  city 
where  the  new  snow  could  not  cover  the 
damp,  grimy  walls  of  the  buihlings  and 
the  filth  and  rulibish  in  the  dark  alley- 
ways, five  eager  children  were  huddleii  to- 
gether in  a  cold  corner  of  an  old  tenement 
house. 

First  there  wis  .Jimmy  Flinii,  a  poor 
little  liuni'liliack,  whom  iiohody  claimed, 
and  who  had  had  dark  stories  whispered 
al)out  him  in  the  tenetnent  region.  He 
(U)ul(i  remember  no   father  or   mother  and 
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his  earliest  recollections  were  of  an  old 
Italian  woman  who  gave  him  a  sort  of  ani- 
mal-like care.  No  one  knew  how  he  came 
to  he  called  Flinn.  After  he  was  large 
enough  he  had  htlped  a  blind  man  sell 
pencils  for  a  living.  Now  his  poor  little 
body  was  in  the  last  stages  of  a  dread  dis- 
ease and  a  kind  old  washerwoman  com- 
paesioijately  let  him  sleep  in  one  corner  of 
the  miserable  little  room  she  called  home, 
and  occasionally  managed  to  save  a  few 
pennies  to  buy  him  a  bowl  of  beef  broth  or 
something  "to  keep  up  the  bit  'o  life  in 
him." 

Then  there  was  Whitie  Mills,  though  he 


looked  anything  but  white  just  then,  and 
Katherine  Marinda  Mills,  his  sister,  who 
was  called  Kitty  for  short.  Then  came 
the  twins,  Jabey  and  Jakey  Harris,  whose 
mother  left  them  in  the  tender  mercies  of 
her  neighbors  while  she  went  out  scrub- 
bing for  a  living.  They  were  all  listening 
to  a  wonderful  plan  that  Molly  Bryan,  a 
fourteen-year-old  Irish  girl  was  unfolding 
ing  to  them. 

"Sure  an'  we'll  play  Chris'mas  an'  buy 


all  the  purties  we  wants,"  she  was  saying 
with  wide  eyes. 

"Pooh,  no  fun  in  jist  playin' "  ejaculated 
Whitie.     "How  kin  ye  play  it?" 

"Boys  don't  know  how  to  play  nothin' " 
said  Kitty  disgustedly. 

"Whut  is  Christ'mas?"  piped  the  weak 
voice  of  the  little  hunch-back. 

"You  don't  know  whut  it  is,  .Jimmy?" 
asked  Kitty  in  a  soothing  tone.  "Why  it's 
a  hifi  ttee.     I  saw  it  in  a  pitcher  onct." 

"Woop!"  exclaimed  Whitie;  pointing  a 
finger  of  scorn  at  his  sister.  "That's  all 
you  know!" 

Kitty's  freckled  nose  went  up  and  her 
red  tongue  shot  out  surprisingly  quick. 

"Well  if  you  knows  such  heaps  yourself 
— jist  tell  'im  whut  it  is?"  she  said. 

"Why,"  said  Whitie,  longing  to  show 
his  amount  of  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
"it's  a  man.  He  cums  'round  to  the  houses 
uv  the  big  boys  an'  crawls  down  their  chim- 
neys an'  sneaks  whur  the  kids  'uv  hung  up 
their  stockin's  an'  stufis  'em  full  uv  things. 
An'  I  see  a  re-el  un,  handin'  out  candy  to 
people.     See?" 

Moll  called  for  order. 
"It's  wicked  to  talk  back  to  wan  another, 
it  is,"  she  said,  "an'  it's  not  wan  step  I'll 
take  yez  if  ye  git  to  fightin'.  Sure  its  a 
tra  an'  a  man  too,  an'  a  dinner.  A  tra  near 
bustin'  with  dolls  an'  pop-guns  an'  apples 
an'  candy  an'  iverythin'  an'  a  big  man  with 
white  whiskers  an'  a  dinner  with  chicken 
an'  puddin'  an' pie  an'  cake — bushels.  Now 
we'll  play  we  wuz  bloods  an'  cud  jist  take 
our  pick  uv  um  all.  We'll  go  to  all  the 
stores  an'  pertend  we're  buyin'  the  stuS  fer 
a  big  whopperin'  tra  an'  a  dinner  fit  fer  a 
king,  we  will." 

"Kin  I  go  too,"  pleaded  .Jimmj'. 
"Me  too,  me  too,"  cried  the  twins. 
"Sure  ye  kin,  ye  little  darlints,  ye  are, 
if  we  have  to  carry  ye  ivery  step.  Ye  kin 
all  go.  It's  Jemmy's  the  worse  oft,  he  is. 
Now  he  can  have  me  stockin's,  whut  they 
is  uv  um.     Me  ole  shoes  and  skirt'll  kape 
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me  warrum.  An'  now  Whitie,  yer  a  nice 
big  boy,  ye  let  'im  take  yer  coat  an'  hat. 
They'll  think  ye  lost  yourn.  Jemmey's  a 
poor  bit  uv  a  thing  an'  'twould  take  but  a 
braze  to  blow  him  over.'' 

"He  kin  have  me  hat  alright,  but  I — I — 
they  ain't  nothin'  under  me  coat,"  hesi- 
tated Whitie. 

"Niver  moind,  'tis  bad  off  ye  are,  Whitie, 
dear,"  said  Moll  thoughtfully,  "but  ye  jist 
let  .Jemmie  have  yer  coat  an'  ye  kin  take 
me  bran  new  Sunday  waist, Miss  Peters  give 
me  fer  moindin'her  baby.if  ye  don't  moind." 

Whitie  swallowed  hard. 

"Oh  I'd  jist  as  lief  stay  here.  Let  Jem- 
my go.     I  don't  want  to  look  like  no  girl." 

"No,  no,"  remonstrated' Jimmy. 

"Now,"  said  Moll,  "we  don't  want  no 
feelin's.  We'll  see  if  we  can't  borry  a  coat, 
som'ers.  An'  now  Kitty  where's  your 
sleeve  gone?  Yon  don't  look  half  dacent, 
ye  don't.  Wrap  this  ole  rag  'round  yer 
arrum,  or  no — you  kin  wear  me  new  waist. 
Now,  Jabey,  come  have  this  shawl  part  the 
time  an'  Jakey  part  the  time,  an'  Whitie 
an'  me  kin  take  turns  carryin'  Jakey, 
'cause  he  ain't  got  no  shoes." 

It  was  an  hour  or  more  before  the  little 
urchins  could  be  fixed  up  in  the  proper 
style  as  Moll  said,  for  two  more  had  been 
added  to  the  list,  and  each  of  these  lacked 
something  that  Moll  thought  necessary. 
Then  all  had  to  go  through  such  a  process 
of  washing  and  scouring  that  their  cheeks 
shone  and  ears  tingled,  but  no  one  minded 
in  the  least  except  the  twins,  who  were 
screaming  lustily  when  they  first  started 
out.  But  Moll  and  Whitie  proffered  to 
carry  them  down  stairs  on  their  backs, 
which  stopped  their  cries  at  once.  Finally 
the  outside  door  was  reached  and  the  queer 
little  group  left  the  tensment  house  and 
headed  for  uptown  in  a  very  fever  of  ex- 
citement. 

It  was  something  new  to  play  "Chris'- 
mas,  "especially  when  you  had  a  big  girl 
like  M^oll  to  play  with.     Kitty  whispered 


confidentially  to  one  of  the  others:  "You 
bet,  she  ain't  one  'o  yer  perked  up  kind  an' 
she  gits  a  new  dress  re-el  offen. " 

Soon  Whitie  tired  of  the  slow  progress 
they  made.  He  was  at  the  front,  trotting 
nimbly  ahead  with  Jabey  on  his  back,  and 
stopping  now  and  then  to  blow  his  warm 
breath  upon  first  one  bare  foot  and  then  on 
the  other  sticking  out  from  under  each 
arm.  Sometimes  he  got  nearly  a  block 
ahead  of  the  rest,  and  had  to  wait  until 
they  caught  up  with  him. 

"It'  blocks  an'  blocks  further,"  he  kept 
calling  to  Molly  who  was  helping  Jakey 
and  Jimmy  along. 

Suddenly  Kitty,  recognizing  a  very  friz- 
zled head  and  woe-begoiie  face  peeping  out 
from  a  dirty,  broken  window,  and  said 
pleadingly: 

"Oh,  Moll,  can't  Sally  go  too?  She 
don't  never  go  no  wheres." 

Whitie  set  his  burden  down  with  a 
thump  upon  the  cold,  icy  sidewalk. 

"Kit  Mills,"  he  said,  "we  won't  git  there 
tomorrer!  'Sides,"  disgustedly,  "they's 
more'n  we  kin  handle  now." 

"Fer  shame,  Whitie,"  said  Moll  reprov- 
ingly, "je'st  whin  ye  got  a  chance,  o'  goin' 
pleasurin'  yerself  ye  oughtn't  to  grutch 
others  the  loile.  It's  ashamed  of  ye  I  be." 
So  Sally  was. allowed  to  join  the  party. 
It  took  hours  to  reach  their  destination. 
The  twins  were  as  cross  as  bears  and  poor 
little  Jimmy  was  trying  bravely  not  to  cry 
though  his  feet  ached  and  his  breath  came 
in  painful  gasps  and  now  and  then  he  was 
seized  with  a  tit  of  terrible  couching.  But 
cheerful  Moll  little  realizing  his  danger  led 
him  on.  By  and  by  whole  windows  full 
of  glittering  toys  met  their  eager  eyes  and 
their  troubles  were  immediately  forgotten. 
There  was  a  real  little  iron  train  that 
made  Jimmy's  eyes  shine  as  he  watched  it 
wind  itself  around  a  curve  in  a  little  track 
that  was  made  in  the  window,  throuch  a 
tiny  tunnel  and  then  whistle  shrilly  as  it 
came  out  again.  Moll  told  Jimmy  he  could 
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play  the  train  was  to  he  liis  Christmas  gift 
but  the  little  fellow  looked  perplexed  and 
did  not  wiph  to  leave  it 

Then  there  were  dozens  and  dozens  of 
little  wagons  for  the  twins  and  pop  guns 
and  big  colored  tops  that  played  a  pretty 
tune  as  they  went  around  and  toy  monkeys 
that  ran  up  the  windows  and  down  again. 
Teddy-bears,  dressed  up  as  the  "Three 
Bears"  strutted  about  and  the  Mama  Bear 
held  the  Little  Bear's  hand.  How  the 
twins  screamed  with  delight. 

"Cracky!"  exclaimed  Whitie  "I'd  be 
satisfied  it  I  had  them  skates."  They  were 
going  by  a  hardware  store  and  he  stopped 
to  have  a  look. 

"Play  they  wuzyourn,"  said  Moll  laugh- 
ingly. 

But  Whitie  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He 
was  too  thoroughly  a  boy  to  enjoy  that  sort 
of  thing  very  much. 

"Lots  o'  good,"  he  said.  "My  but  they're 
birds." 

Soon  they  came  to  a  whole  window  full 
of  dolls  and  it  was  fully  an  hour  before 
Whitie  could  persuade  the  girls  to  go  on 
again.  There  were  large  dolls  from  the  size 
of  a  two  years  old  child  down  to  an  inch 
long  Som'e  were  holding  out  their  arms 
as  if  they  were  saying  "Take  me, take  me,' 
Sally  said.  Some  had  brown  curls,  some 
black, and  some  golden.  Some  were  swing- 
ing in  loops  of  ribbon,  some  sitting  down 
to  tea  in  tiny  chairs  and  before  a  tiny  table 
set  with  the  daintiest  of  small  tea  sets, 
some  sat  in  doll  carriages  and  some  were 
lying  with  closed  eyes  in  beds  of  down. 

"Oh!"  murmured  Kitty,  clasping  her 
hands  together  in  ecstasy.  How  she  longed 
to  hold  one  of  the  beauties  in  her  arms  if 
for  only  a  moment.  "Jist  to  see  how  it 
seemed."  She  cho«e  one  of  the  largest 
dolls  with  long  black  curls  and  brown  eyes 
and  dressed  in  beautiful,  shining  white 
silk  and  lace.  Poor  Kitty!  After  each  girl 
had  chosen  the  doll  she  liked  best  they 
started  on  again. 


"If  it  wuz'  on'y  true,"  they  sighed  regret- 
fully. 

"Anyhow,  it's  some  good  jist  to  play," 
Sally  reminded  them  consolingly. 

They  tried  to  get  inside  one  store  for  a 
view  of  more  wonderful  thiniS,  but  a  cross 
clerk  ordered  them  out  immediatedly,  so 
they  had  to  be  content  with  the  outside 
view.  Darting  from  windovr  to  window 
with  their  "Oh  looK  at  this!"  and  "Ah,  1 
speak  fer  that!'"  with  their  little  noses  flat- 
tened against  the  panes  they  chose  the  ar- 
ticles they  liked  best.  It  was  almost  as 
good  as  really  buying  them,  the  children 
tried  to  mqke  themselves  believe — all  but 
Whitie. 

A  long  gaily  painted  sled  was  hanging 
up  outside  and  the  boy  smoothed  the  top 
tenderly, 

"If  I  had  this,  I'd  make  it  hard  to  ketch 
— down  on  Ferry's  hill,''  and  Moll  saw  him 
turn  away  and  rub  one  rough  hand  across 
his  eyes.  She  felt  very  sorry  for  Whitie, 
because  she  knew  he  gave  every  nickel  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  earn  now  and  then 
to  help  his  mother  along.  Not  many  boys 
would  do  that. 

How  swiftly  the  time  flew!  Each  shop 
held  S3me  new  attraction  as  on,  on  they 
went.  At  times  little  .Jimmy's  feet  faltered 
and  he  fell  behind  bn'  the  others  k^pt  urg 
ing  him  on.  A  big  policeman  eyed  the 
forlorn  little  group  suspiciously  and  follow- 
ed a  short  distance  behind  them. 

Soon  the  children  halted  before  a  large 
stand  heaped  up  temptingly  with  red  shin- 
ing apples,  bananas,  oranges,  and  boxes  of 
purple  grapes. 

"Now  fer  the  dinner,''  said  Moll,  "Jist 
take  what  ye  loike,"  and  little  Jimmy  who 
had  great  faith  in  the  Irish  girl  and  not 
understanding  how  to  pretend,  trembling- 
ly selected  the  largest  and  reddest  apple 
within  his  reach.  The  next  instant  the 
big  policeman  was  shaking  him  roughly 
and  the  club  he  held  threateningly  above 
the  frightened  little  fellow's  head  was  ap- 
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palling  to  Moll.     Her  freckled  face   paled 
and  she  ran  swiftly  up  to  the  officer. 

"Plaze,  yer  honer,"  she  said  pleadingly, 
■"Jimmy  didn't  mean  no  harrum,  sure  he 
■didn't.  Ye  see  we  niver  have  no  Cris'mas 
■dinner  down  where  we  comes  frum,  an'  we 
wuz  jist  pretendin'  to  buy  us  wan, an'  Jim- 
my he's  a  poor  bit  n'o  a  thin'  an'  been  sick 
fer  months  an'  he  didn't  know.  Ye  see  he 
thought  he  could  have  wan  fer  nothin'. 
Mr.  Policeman  he's  niver  so  much  as  tasted 
a  apple  in  his  life  an'  he  haint  got  no  fath- 
er ner  mother  to  by  'im  wan.  So  ye  jist 
let  im  go  this  toime  an'  he'll  do  it  no  more 
I  promise." 

Something  in  the  girl's  honest  blue  eyes 
caused  the  officer  to  loosen  his  hold.  Then 
he  did  somet  ing  that  policemen  seldom 
if  ever  do  in  large  cities.  Wh(n  the  terri- 
fied .Jimmy  came  to  his  senses  there  was 
something  hard  in  his  hand  and  Moll  gave 
a  grateful  cry  as  she  saw  it. 

"Sure  it's  a  nickel,  Jimmy,  and  ye  kin' 
have  j'er  apple.  He's  the  blissidest  cop  in 
the  wor  rid."  And  the  boy  in  charge  of 
the  stand  and  who  had  witnessed  the  little 
ecene, little  realized  the  treat  he  was  giving 
those  poor  hungry  children  when  he  put 
an'  apple  for  each  into  a  sack  for  Jimmy's 
nickel. 

The  sun  sank  lower  and  lower  in  the 
west  but  the  children  did  not  notice  as  on 
they  wandered  block  after  block.  Present- 
ly soft,  mellow  strains  of  music  fell  upon 
their  ears  and  they  looked  around  wonder- 
ingly.  Moll  said  it  came  from  a  large  ivy- 
covered  stone  building  near  by.  The  door 
stood  partly  ajar  as  they  came  up  and  no 
one  being  in  sight  Moil  opened  it  very 
gently  and  the  children  tip- toed  in  after  her. 
Such  a  wonderful  place  it  was  with  the 
sunlight  shining  upon  the  stained  windows 
and  the  walls  decorated  in  holly,  and  away 
down  past  the  rows  of  benches  where  the 
music  came  from  there  was  a  profusion  of 
tall  palms,  beautiful  flowers  and  shining 
lights. 


The  music  swelled  higher  and  higher 
until  the  sound  filled  the  whole  building, 
and  falling  again  soft  and  low  it  died  out 
altogether  and  presently  a  beautiful  fairy- 
like creature  came  out  from  among  the 
flowers  and  then  down  'he  aisle  toward 
them.  The  children  shrank  down  behind 
a  tall  bench  and  waited  breathlessly.  But 
when  the  fairy  spoke  and  bent  over  them 
with  srhiles  dimpling  her  cheeks  and  eyes 
beaming  upon  them  they  felt  reassured  and 
Moll  whispered  timidly. 

"Kin  we  stay  jist  long  enough  to  git 
warm?  It's  very  cold,  poor  Jimmy  and  the 
twins  are." 

"Yes,  my  dear,  you  are  welcome,"  a 
musical  voice  said,  and  the  girl  led  them 
down  the  room  whiire  it  was  warm  and 
comfortable  and  where  another  beautiful 
young  lady  sat  in  a  large  chair  propped  up 
with  cushions.  One  by  one  the  little  cold 
hands  were  rubbed  and  warmed  an  1  J-i  bey's 
poor  feet  blue  with  cold  were  wrapped  in 
a  warm  scarf.  The  sick  girl  took  her  own 
pillows  and  Jimmy  was  fixed  comfortably 
in  one  corner  of  a  bench.  Then  the  girl 
that  could  walk  went  out  and  presently  re- 
turned with  a  large  sack  of  delicious  sand- 
wiches and  cakes.  The  children  ate  rav- 
enously all  of  these  but  Jimmy,  who  tasted 
his  and  laid  it  aside. 

The  young  girl  bent  anxiously  over  the 
wan  peaked  face  of  the  child. 
"Are  you  sick, little  boy?"  she  asked  gently. 

"No,"  he  said,  "Jest  tired,"  and  smking 
lower  among  the  cushions,  smiled  faintly 
up  at  her. 

The  girl's  heart  ached  for  the  little  cripple 
and  sitting  down  beside  him  she  drew  his 
weary  spent  little  body  closer  and  support- 
ing him  with  her  arm  told  them  a  wonder- 
ful story  while  they  waited,  the  story  of 
all  Christmas  peace — 

^^  And  tliirr  were  in  llir  sdnKCdinilri/  sIu  /i- 
hrrds  (thidimj  in  Ihe  field,  h'fcpiin/  inilrli 
overlhcir  (hirk  hi/  uiijlil,  and.  In,  llif  luii/i  I 
of  Ihe  Liird  iiniii'  iijimi   llinii  mid  tlir  (jlorij 
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of  the  Lord  xlionc  round  about  thcui;  and 
tilt  II  u'lrc  sore  afraid  And  the  aiKjel  said 
unto  tlii'in  Fear  vol:  for  behold,  I  bring 
you  f/ond  tidingx  of  great  jog,  u-hirh  shall 
III-  to  all  pcojile.  For  unto  ijon  is  born  this 
dag.  a  Savior  wliich  is  Christ  the  Lord. — 
Ye  shall  find  the  bahf  wrapped  in  swadd- 
ling-clolhis.  Igiug  in  a  nanigir.  And  sud- 
den Ig  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude 
of  the  heavenlg  host,  praising  God,  and 
saying.  Olorg  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on 
earth  peaee,  good  will  toward  men.''' 

Jimmy's  eyes  shone  brightly, with  a  light 
they  could  not  understand. 

"Tell  me  more,"  he  begged, 

The  girl  told  farther, how  this  same  little 
Lord  Jesus  grew  to  be  a  man  how  He  heal- 
ed the  sick,  made  the  blind  to  see,  the  deaf 
to  hear,  and  the  lame  to  walk. 

The  child's  head  drooped  lower  but 
rousing  himself  with  an  effort  he  asked 
faintly 

"An'  will  He  heal  me?" 

"Yes,  some  day,"  she  answered,  and 
then  to  the  others  "I'm  afraid  he  is  very 
ill."      "Dear  little  fellow,"  said  the  sick 


girl  leaning  forward  and  taking  his  hand. 
"Hadn't  we  better  send  for  a  doctor, 
Annie?" 

"Jimmy  dear,"  begged  Moll,  kneeling  ia 
front  of  him,  "  'tis  a  brave  boy,  ye  are, 
and  ye  mustn't  give  up.  Think  how'll  ye 
git  home." 

"Home,"  the  little  fellow  murmured 
happily. 

Anne  took  the  little  crippled  body  up  in 
her  arms  but  with  a  heavenly  smile  little 
Jimmy  had  gone  home  to  Him  who  healetb 
forever. 

That  night  a  young  girl  knelt  in  her 
beautiful  room  and  prayed  sobhingly: 

"Dear  God,  I  thank  Thee  humbly  for 
the  lesson  Thou  hast  taught  and  for  this 
opportunity  for  doing  good.  Please  teach 
my  unworthy  self  to  give  unto  these  little 
souls  a  most  happy  Christmas — everything 
their  little  hearts  have  longed  for — even  as 
He  would  do,  and  ever  keep  these  words 
fresh  within  me — 'Inasmuch  as  ye  do  it 
unto   the   least   of   these,  ye   do   it   unto 


me. 


Jennie  Roberts  Maehy. 


THE   DOLl/S  PARTY. 


Little  Nellie  gave  a  party 

For  her  dollies  every  one. 
The  plum  tree  formed  a  shelter 

From  the  heat  of  summer  sun. 

All  the  dolls  sat  at  the  table 

Straight  and  prim  with  staring  eyes 
Little  plates  well  filled  before  them, 

But  to  Nellie's  great  surprise- 
When  she  sat  down  at  the  table 

Ready  to  enjoy  it  all, 


pA-ery  little  plate  was  empty — 
Puss  was  playing  with  a  ball. 

"Dollies!  have  you  got  no  manners? 

You  should  wait  for  grace  my  dears. 
And  not  eat  up  all  your  dinner 

'Fore  your  mama  could  get  here." 

"I  really  thought  you  better  children. 
And  now  I've  got  to  punish  you," 

Pussy  blinked  with  knowing  eyes, 
And  purred  and  said  '  'Meouw,  meouw. 
Annie  Malin. 


A  CHANGE  OF  HEART. 


Helen  starts  at  sight  of  the  well- 
known  handwriting  on  the  note  the  mes- 
senger has  just  brous;ht,  then  she  tears  the 
envelope  open  hastily. 

"If  its  agreeable  with  j'ou,  I  should  like 
to  call  up  there  this  evening  and  renew  old 
friendship.  Herbert." 

"So  he  has  returned,"  muses  Helen. 
"Well,  I  should  like  to  see  him,  but  what 
would  John  say?"  John  is  Helen's  ac" 
knowledged  sweetheart,  and  a  bit  inclined 
to  question  the  right  of  any  other  man  to 
come  near  her.  Besides,  the  writer  of  this 
note  was  the  cause  of  the  most  serious 
misunderstanding  she  and  John  ever  had. 

"However,  John  will  not  be  back  for  a 
few  days;  and  I  may  as  well  see  some- 
thing of  Herbert  meanwhile.  I  wonder  if 
he  still  cares?"  From  which  reflection  we 
judge  that  though  Helen  has  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  a  girl  with  a  beau  she  is 
not  averse  to  letting  others  less  fortunate 
than  John,  sun  themselves  occasionally  in 
her  smiles,  and  admire,  from  a  respectful 
distance,  the  poise  of  her  small  head  with 
its  ihalo  of  golden  hair.  Then,  too,  it 
gives  her  a  sense  of  power  to  be  able  to 
make  her  admirer  jealous. 

Without  further  delay,  Helen  opens 
her  writing  desk,  takes  out  a  sheet  of  her 
daintiest  stationery  and  writes  one  line: 

'"Yes;  come  up — I  shall  be  delighted  to 
see  you." 

It  is  really  too  bad  to  probe  more 
deeply  into  Helen's  motives,  otherwise  we 
might  venture  to  hint  that  she  is  not  en- 
tirely displeased  at  having  an  opportunity 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  passion  Her- 
bert once  professed  for  her  has  waned. 
Helen  is  somewhat  inclined,  we  fancy,  to 
resent  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  a  suitor 
— even  a  rejected  one.  It  may  he  tiiat 
John  has  cause  for  an  occasional  outburst 
of  jealousy.  We  should  not  be  so  analytic 
were  it  not  that    Helen    keeps    us  waiting 


a  long  time  outside  her  door  while  she 
makes  herself  irresistible  for  the  evening. 
Vanity,  Helen,  vanity  we  fear.  Why  do 
you  want  to  reduce  Herbert  to  despair? 
Is  it  not  that  you  should  be  beautiful  as 
a  dream  to  one? 

But  Helen  only  smiles  at  her  reflection 
in  the  mirror,  and  pays  no  heed  to  us  as 
we  peep  in  to  see  the  last  finishing 
touches.  Does  she  realize  that  the  golden 
strands  of  fluffy  hair  which  she  is  carefully 
arraUt^ing  to  stray  carelessly  about  her 
little  shell-like  ears  are  so  many  snares  for 
the  unwary  male  heart?  Ah,  well.  If  we 
had  golden  hair,  shouldn't  we  'be  setting 
snares,  too?  Now  she  is  polishing  her 
little  pink  finger  nails.  She  is  working 
slowly,  and  pausing  often  to  look  at  her 
watch.  Helen -doesn't  like  to  be  ready 
ahead  of  time;  she  often  keeps  John  wait- 
ing, but  she  objects  to  waiting  herself. 
Tonight  she  is  more  impatient  than  ever, 
aad  when  her  preparations  are  concluded 
with  a  final  dip  of  her  finger  tips  in  deli- 
cately perfumed  toilet  water,  she  moves 
restlessly  around,  seeking  something  to  oc- 
cupy her  mind. 

A  magazine  is  lying  on  the  table.  She 
turns  over  the  pages;  but  finds  nothing  to 
interest  her.  Then  she  tries  to  write  a  let- 
ter, but  her  thoughts  wander,  and  she  at 
last  throws  away  the  pen  she  has  been 
nibbling. 

"I'll  give  him  just  five  minutes  loneer," 
Helen  says  to  herself, and  when  the  time  is 
up,  she  resumes  her  writing  with  a  resolute 
air,  as  if  she  were  settled  for  the  evening. 
Just  then  :he  door  bell  rings.  To  her  as- 
tonishment she  hears  John's  deep  voice 
below  aiking  for  her.  The  expression  on 
her  face  changes  suddenly.  In  the  re- 
bound of  her  emotions  she  surprises  John 
and  evf-ryone  else  by  running  down  to 
greet  him  at  once,  without  waiting,  as  is 
her  custom,  to  be  formally  suTnnioned. 
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"II  )w  (lid  you  know  I  was  home  again?" 
asked  her  lover,  looking  at  her  in  delight; 
"I  thought  I'd  take  you  unawares." 

A  ring  at  the  telephone  gives  Helen  a 
chance  to  evade  the  question.  She  recog- 
nizes Herbert's  voice  through  the  receiver. 


"I've  been  detained."  he  says;  "is  it  too 
late  for  me  to  come  now?" 

'I'm  afraid  it  is,"  answers  Helen;  and 
Herbert  knows  by  the  tone  of  her  voice 
that  it  is  forever  too  late. 

Marian  Adams. 


THE  TWO  LITTLE  STOCKINGS. 


Two  little  stockings  hung  side  by  side, 
Close  to  the  fireplace  broad  and  wide, 
"Two?'  said  Saint  Nick,   as  down  he  came, 
Loaded  with  toys  and  many  a  game, 
"Ho!   Ho!''  said  he,   with  a  laugh  of  fun, 
"I'll  have  no  cheating,  ray  pretty  one; 
I  know  who  dwells  in  this  house,  my  dear; 
There  is  only  one  little  girl  lives  here." 
So  he  crept  up  close  to  the  chimney-place 
And  measured  a  sock  with  a  sober  face. 
Just  then  a  wee  little  note  fell  out, 
And  fluttered  low  like  a  bird  about. 


".\ha!  what's  this?"  said  he  in  surprise; 

And  he  pushed  his  specs  up  close  to  his  eyes, 

And  read  the  address  in  a  child's  rough  plan. 

''Dear  Saint  Nicholas,'    so  it  began, 

"The  other  stocking  you  see  on  the  wall. 

Is  hung  for  a  child  named  Clara  Hall. 

She  is  a  poor  little  girl,  but  good. 

So  I  thought  perhaps  you  kindly  would 

Fill  her  stockings,  too,  tonight, 

And  help  to  make  her  Christmas  bright. 

If  you've  not  enough  for   both   stockings  there, 

Please  put  all  in  Clara's,  I  shall  not  care." 

Selected. 


THE  DIET  OF  WORMS 


A  DETERMINED  mail,  the  "world-shaking 
monk  of  Wittenburg,"  stands  fearless  in 
his  majest).  before  those  frowning  men, 
and  uttered  the  words  that  have  thrilled 
the  world,  even  to  this  day — "Here  I 
stand:  I  cmaot  recant,  so  help  me  God." 
The  time  is  ripe;  the  brass  of  the  feet  of 
those  who  had  destroyed  nations  should 
no  longer  beat  men  to  pieces,  and  the  guns 
of  the  R-^formation  pealed  from  Worm-:. 
The  building  where  thit  world-famed  trial 
was  he  d  is  no  more,  destroyed,  no  douht, 
when  the  great  (ire  demolished  the  city. 
But  under  a  qaiint  old  archway  we  pass 
into  an  inner  court  and  look  at  the 
ground  where  once  it  stood.  J.t  is  an 
area  surrounded  by  the  town  hall,  and  it, 
too,  now  is  ancient. 

The  historical  event  enacted  here  fills 
the  mind,  and  we  see  Luther  as  he  stood 
before  those  stern  judges.  How  much  vvas 
at  stake;  even  the  life  of  the  old  church 
threatened  by  tne  intrepid  one-time  monk 
of  its  own  order. 

But  one  man  and  God  won  the  day.  and 
Luther  left  the  judgment  hall  a  victor — his 
enemies  defeated. 

Men  wept  before  his  ultimatum,  njen 
who  scarcely  knew  what  a  tear  wnf, 
sounds  of  the  Reformation  rose  higher  and 
higher,  and  never  were  they  quenched 
until  the  church,  which  had  bound  the 
souls  of  men  for  ages,  was  sundered. 
How  much  it  meant  to  the  world!  The 
throwing  away  of  old  dogmas — soul-har- 
rowing, soul-destroying;  the  Bible  chaiaed 
that  few  might  read,  and  the  ushering  in 
of  the  day  when  the  Bible,  translated  by 
Luther,  should  become  free  to  all  men! 
Luther  knew  the  power  of  the  church;  he 
kn^-w  what  it  cost  to  defy  her.  H  id  he 
not  seen  a  compmion  stabbed  to  de:ith  by 
his  side  for  this  cau.-ie?  Aye!  Vet  he 
fearless  made  his  answer. 

Until  one  steps  on  this  hallowed  ground 
he  cannot  umier.stand  what  it  co.st  to  burst 


asunder  the  fearful  chains  that  bound 
those  of  thit  day.  But  here  a  solemnity 
pervades  the  place,  and  the  wind  mur- 
murs the  clear  words  spoken,  when  one 
man  stood  before  the  world  and  called  on 
God  to  help  him,  for  he  could  not  recant 
the  words  he  had  spoken. 

The  legend  of  tha  Luther  tree  at  Worms 
dates  from  those  days.  It  is  a  huge  cock- 
elm  which  has  been  noted  for  centuries. 
As  Luther,  seated  in  an  open  carriage, 
neared  the  town,  he  was  surrounded  by 
the  townspeopl"^  and  nobles,  who  had 
come  out  to  meet  him.  Near  the  carriage 
rode  the  kni^ihtly  C  iptaia  von  Frunds- 
burg,  talking  to  the  honored  guest.  As 
they  neared  the  city  gates  he  said,  "Little 
monk,  dost  thou  verily  believe  that  thy 
teiching  will  prevail?" 

Luther  pointed  to  a  weak  sapling  of 
c  )ck  elm  which  grew  by  the  roadside,  and 
filled  with  exultation  and  trust  in  God, 
answered,  "Yea,  sir  knight,  so  truly  as 
yonder  sapling  may  become  a  mighty  tree, 
aid  vie  in  height  with  the  towers  of  the 
citi!" 

And  the  mighty  cock  elm  which  with- 
stood the  storms  of  centuries  is  the  Luther- 
tree  of  Worms. 

But  the  days  when  the  mighty  Charles  V 
and  all  the  princes  came  into  the  imperial 
city  are  long  since  past,  and  deep  humili- 
ation followed  the  da>s  of  prosperity. 
The  Thirty  Years'  War  visited  it  with  des- 
olation; but  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV  not 
only  desolated  but  destroyed. 

When  the  regiments  of  France  had  long 
occupied  this  great  city,  the  people  were 
informed  that  it  was  the  will  of  "the  most 
Cliristian  king"  that  Worms  should  be 
burned  to  the  ground.  Only  a  short  time 
was  given,  then  the  devouring  llimes, 
wildly  lighting  up  the  heavens,  iuirned 
until  every  house  w.ia  consumed.  Worms 
had  been  populous  and  powerful,  as  be- 
came an  imperial    town,  double    walls  ran 
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around  the  city;  it  had  seven  gates,  and 
the  Rhine  tower  was  so  strong  that  it 
could  not  be  overthrown  until  thirty  mines 
had  been  laid  under  it.  The  old  magnifi- 
cence fell  into  ashes:  while  the  people 
wrung  their  hands  the  town  was  leveled  to 
the  ground. 

Amid  the  burnt  wilderness,  only  the 
walls  of  the  cathedral  stood. 

Men  built  again,  but  walls  replaced  can- 
not bring  back  the  spirit;  that  was  lost 
when  the  ancient  battlements  fell.  A  new 
race  sprang  up, depressed, unknowing.  Long 
a  deep  lethargy  brooded  over  the  new  town. 

In  18-40  Victor  Hugo  depicted  with 
gloomy  eloquence  the  impressions  he  had 
received  when  visiting  there.  But  all  at 
once,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
life  re- appeared  in  Worms.  Thousands 
fill  the  great  factories,  and  thousands  ,of 
wagons  flyover  the  railroads,  up  and  down 
the  Rhine  as  far  as  Holland. 

In  the  Luther  Platz  we  see  an  imposing 
monument  of  the  great  Reformer,  erected 
in  1S6S.  A  bronze  statue  of  Luther  stands 
high  on  a  brown  stone  pedestal;  lower 
down,  surrounded  by  four  who  did  so 
much  in  that  great  preparatory  x/ork  — 
Savonarola,  Huss,  Wycliffe  and  Petrus 
Waldus.  Lower  still  are  allegorical  fig- 
ures  of  Magdeburg  (mourning),    Ausburg 


(making  confession),  Speyer  (protesting). 
Between  these  are  the  twenty-four  German 
towns  which  first  embraced  the  Reformed 
faith.  Befv>re  the  group  was  finished,  the 
artist  who  designed  it  died.  He  had  com- 
pleted Luther,  the  central  figure;  the  re- 
mainder was  completed  by  other  hands. 
Luther  is  the  highest  of  the  group,  and  he 
has  his  hand  on  the  Bible,  that  blessed 
book,  which  has  riven  nations  asunder, 
caused  more  blood  to  flow  than  any  other 
thing  in  the  world,  the  hope  of  millions  in 
the  past,  the  strength  of  millions  today, 
and  the  beacon  light  of  all  that  shall  fol- 
low through  the  halls  of  Time. 

In  the  brilliant  days  of  old,  this  district 
was  called  Nonnegan,  or  the  '"district  of 
delight."  It  was  because  of  the  beautiful 
domestic  nature  of  its  inhabitants,  their  lov- 
ing, simple  life,  and  abounding  hospitality. 

Though  the  struggle  for  religious  liberty 
won  its  great  victory  here,  yet  in  the 
cathedral  the  old  church  still  holds  sway, 
the  incense  burns,  and  adjring  muhitudes 
bow  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child. 

Thank  God  for  the  Reformation. 
Through  it  nas  come  the  great  work  of 
latter  days;  by  it  was  its  establishment 
made  possible;  and  the  light  thai  shall 
light  all  the  world  has  descended  in  our  day. 
Lydia  T>.  Alder. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


NE  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seven  years  have  passed,  ac- 
cording to  the  usually  ac- 
cepted chronology,  since  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God  ap- 
peared on  earth  as  the  Babe 
■of  Bethlehem.  His  advent  was  marked 
by  the  appearance  of  a  radiant  star  in 
heaven.  Angels  announced  His  birth 
and  His  mission  to  humble  shepherds  on 
a  plaia  nearby.  Kings  of  the  far  East 
paw  the  star  and  sought  the  Holy  Child  to 
worship  Him. 


The  shepherds,  to    whom  the   heavenly 
ohoir  had  sung, 

"Glory  to  'iod  in  tlie  liighest, 

And  on  earth  peace  good  will  toward  men." 

found  the  divine  Babe  wrapped  in  swad- 
dling clothes  and  lying  in  a  manger.  They 
came  to  worship  Him  and  to  praise  (lod. 
They  brought   their  own  devout  and  hniii- 


ble  souls  to  the  Christ  and  He  accepted  *he 
offering.  The  kings  of  the  East  too,  found 
the  Child  lying  in  a  manger,  and  they,  too, 
came  to  worship  Him.  They  spread  out 
before  him  gifts  of  gold  and  frankincense 
and  myrrh.  But  besides  their  gifts,  they 
brought  with  them  the  spirit  of  devotion, 
of  gratitude,  of  love  and  of  peace.  They 
felt  the  force  of  the  angels'  chorus,  "Peace 
on  earth  good-will  toward  men." 

During  the  many  years  that  have  passed 
since  then,  Christmas  time  has  always 
been  a  welcome  festive  season.  Then,  if 
ever,  the  hearts  of  men  come  closer.  Then, 
if  ever,  the  child  spirit  takes  hold  of  even 
the  worldly  man.  Then,  if  ever,  the  spirit 
of  worship  inspires  those  who  on  other 
days  have  no  time  to  think  of  God.  In 
the  Christmas  season  all  the  world  is 
made  young  again;  and  with  returning 
childhood  come  again  the  old-time  glad- 
ness and  faith. 

Christmas  is  for  the  children,  and  for 
those  who  can  feel  and  appreciate  the 
child-spirit.  It  is  in  memory  of  a  Child 
that  Christmas  is  observed.  And  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  all  of  us  try  during  the 
Christmas  season,  at  least,  to  rememtier  the 
little  children.  We  spend  great  amounts 
of  money  to  give  them  joy,  and  we  set  in 
motion  anything  that  will  add  to  their 
pleasure.  But  how  about  us?  Do  we  all 
feel  the  child-spirit?  Do  we  all  become  as 
little  children?  It  would  he  well  for  every 
one  on  this  festive  day  to  forget  the  strug- 
gles and  ambitions  of  life;  to  unbtnd 
enough  to  feel  the  .spirit  of  the  children, 
and  to  add  to  their  pleasure  not  merely  by 
giving  gifts,  l)ut  also  by  being  Oiie  with 
them  in  their  .=<port.  "Whosoever,  therefore 
shall  luunble  himself  as  a  little  ciiild,  the 
same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
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Christinas  again!  Thanksgiving  is  but 
just  past,  and  here  we  are  again  around 
the  festive  board!  But  we  are  glad  that 
Christmas  comes.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  accuracy  of  the  day  fixed  as 
the  date  of  the  Savior's  birtli;  whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  reality  of  Kr's  Krin- 
gle  aUdx  Santa  Claus, — we  cannot  but  be 
glad  when  Christmas  comes.  To  that  dear 
seaeon  belong  some  of  the  happiest  and 
most  sacred  memories  of  the  storehouse  of 
our  experience.  What  jolly  times  we  had 
at  Christmas!  And  now  remember  we  are 
to  the  little  ones  of  today  what  our  pa- 
rents were  to  us  in  that  some- time- ago. 
We  want  to  be  as  the  children  are.  Indeed 
we  are  ourselves  but  children  to  the  great 
Father.  So  let  us  make  the  Christmas 
time  a  happy  time.  Do  not  destroy  the 
spirit  of  Christmas.  Rather  become  as  the 
little  children;  help  them  get  the  Christmas 
spirit;  prepare  for  the  visit  of  their  Santa 
Claus;  believe  in  him  if  you  will.  And 
like  the  shepherds  and  the  kings  of  old, 
present  to  the  Christmas  Child  your  gifts 
of  devotion,  of  gratitude,  of  love  and  of 
peace. 


THE  PROPHET'S  BIRTHDAY. 

This  month  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  the 
Savior  of  the  world.  He  was  the  one  sjot- 
less  Child.  This  month  also  we  celebrate 
the  birth  of  a  prophet  of  the  Child.  The 
prophtt  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  like 
his  Master  without  spot  or  blemish.  But 
what  was  said  of  John  the  Baptizer  may 
be  said  of  him,  Among  them  that  are  born 
of  women  there  has  not  risen  a  greater 
prophet  than  he.  .Joseph  Smith  was  born  one 
hundred  and  two  years  ago,  on  December 
23,  1805. 

The  life-work  of  Jesus  was  fraught  with 
suffering.  When  He  was  but  a  child,  Herod, 
the  so  called  Great,  sought  to  destroy  Him. 
He  was  poor  and  lowly,  meek  and  humble. 
He  mingled  with  sinners  and  the  destitute; 


for,  He  said,  the  whole  need  no  physician. 
The  rulers  of  the  .lews  sought  cause  aj^ainet 
Him  to  kill  Him.  They  tempted  Him  to 
violate  the  law;  they  strove  to  incite  the 
people  against  Him;  they  testified  against 
Him  before  the  Roman  ruler.  In  this  life 
Jesus  sank  below  all  things  that  He  might 
rise  above  all  things.  And  at  the  last, 
when  His  mission  on  earth  was  fulfilled. 
He  was  led  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter, 
and  atoned  on  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  the 
world. 

The  life  work  of  Joseph  Smith,  too,  was 
fraught  with  suffering.      When   but  a  boy, 
he   sought  counsel  of  a   devout   sectarian 
minister    and   told    him   of   a  remarkable 
vision.    But  the  holy  man  wnul  1  have  none 
of  it.    He  cast  the  boy  off,  said  he  was  in- 
spired of  the  devil,  and  strove  to  make  of 
him  a  hiss  and  a  by-word  in  the  commun- 
ity.     The  ball  of  persecution  was  started. 
All  through  his  life,   it    rolled  about    and 
over  the  prophet.       Never  a  day  was  he  in 
perfect  peace.  His  peopled  too,  were  malign- 
ed aod  driven  from  their  homes  because  of 
the  Gospel  he  had    taught  them.      Joseph 
himself  was  cast  into  prison  and  sentenced 
to    death,    though    no    cause    was    proved 
against  him.       He,  too,   sank  below  many 
things,  no  doubt  that  he  might  be  exalted 
above  many  things.      And  in  the   end,  he 
was  led  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and 
sealed  his  testimony  of  Christ  with  his  blood- 
Both  tne  Master  and  the  prophet  suffered 
death  for  the   work  they  were   sent  to  do. 
But  death  did  not  destroy  them.    Through 
His  death  Jesus  has  won  the  battle  of  the 
world.      Among  all  enlightened    races  of 
man    Hs    is    worshiped    as    Messiah,     the 
Ch'-ist,  who  redeemed  the  world.    Even  on 
the  islands  of  the   seas,  and  in  the  darkest 
parts  of  the  unknown  continent.'-^.  His  name 
is  praised.       Over  Him   death   has  had  no 
victory,  but  rather  has  He  risen  triumph- 
ant through  His  death.     The  dominant  re- 
ligion   of  the  world  todaj'  is  that   which 
recognizes  Christ  as  its  head. 


THE  OR  AVE  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 
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Ju.st  SO,  Joseph  Smith  is  winning  out  in 
the  battle  of  the  world.  He  sealed  his 
testimony  with  his  blood.  The  testimony 
was  not  destroyed,  but  given  everlasting 
life.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  received 
bim  as  a  prophet  of  God.  He  is  the  great 
prophet  of  modern  times.  His  wonderful 
mission  has  not  been  explained  away, 
though  many  have  tried  to  do  so.  It  is 
becoming  more  evident  each  day,  that  Jo- 
seph Smith  was  inspired  of  God.  Each 
day  the  world  is  accepting,  often  unwit- 
tingly.the  very  principles  for  which  Joseph 
Smith  was  done  to  death.  Ere  long  the 
world  will  be  "Mormon"  in  principle  and 
belief  though  it  may  not  confess  itself  so. 
Then  will  come  the  day  that  the  dominant 
religion  will  be  that  which  accepts,  not 
onlj  Christ  as  its  head,  but  Joseph  Smith 
also  as  His  Prophet. 

Jesus  was  crucified  nearly  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  ago;  Joseph  Smith  was  mar- 
tyred only  sixty-three  years  ago.  Yet  with 
each  recurring  anniversary  of  his  birthday, 
we  note  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
Church  and  the  change  of  the  prophet's 
position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  We 
love  and  honor  Joseph  Smith.  Ere  long 
the  world  will  learn  to  love  and  honor 
him,  too,  as  one  of  the  greatest  prophets 
of  the  only  Perfect  Man. 

A  NEW  JUVENILE. 

The  present  number  of  the  JuvENn^E  is 
the  last  along  the  old  lines.  The  coming 
New  Year  will  mark  a  new  era  for  the 
Sunday  School  magazine.  For  forty-three 
years — a  number  much  greater  than  can 
be  counted  by  any  other  magazine  in  the 
intermounlaiii  region — the  Juvenile  has 
been  a  reguhir  visitor  in  the  homes  of  all  in- 
terested Sunday  School  workers.  And  it 
will  continue  to  be  a  regular  visitor  in 
those  homes,  we  hope,  as  long  as  there  are 
Sunday  Schools  and  people  interested  in 
them.     The  present  number  of  the   Juve- 


nile is  indeed  the  last  along  the  old  lines. 
But  it  is  not  the  last  number  of  the  Juve- 
nile. With  the  New  Year,  the  magazine 
will  begin  a  new  career,  in  a  new  dress, 
with  renewed  vigor,  and  with  incre.,sed 
usefulness. 

Now  we  wish,  first  of  all,  to  thank  those 
thousands  of  our  patrons  who  have  loyally 
supported  us  during  the  past  forty-three 
years.  Without  them,  we  should  of  course 
have  failed  miserably.  With  them  we 
have  been  able  to  live  a  long  life,  and  to 
do,  we  certainly  hope,  some  good  to  them 
in  return.  Those  who  have  supported  us 
in  the  past,  will  do  so  in  the  future,  we 
know.  We  aim  to  fulfill  our  mission  here- 
after even  better  than  we  have  done  here" 
tofore.  So  if  our  patrons  have  been 
pleased  with  our  work  in  the  past,  they 
will  be  more  so  in  the  future. 

To  turn,  then,  to  the  new  Juvenile:  it 
will  be  a  new  Juvenile  merely  because  it 
will  undergo  certain  changes — will,  as  it 
were,  be  born  anew.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Juvenile  will  hereafter  be  a  monthly 
instead  of  a  semi-monthly  magazine.  The 
numbers  will  appear  on  the  first  of  each 
month,  beginning  with  January,  1908.  In 
the  second  place,  the  monthly  magazine 
will  contain  forty  pages  instead  of  thirty- 
two  as  at  present.  In  the  third  place,  the 
price  of  subscription  will  be  only  one  dollar 
per  year,  hut  payable  in  (idraucc.  And  in 
the  fourth  place,  the  magazine  will  be 
strictly  up  to  date,  and  servicable  in  the 
home. 

It  is  the  intention  to  make  the  Jiuenilk 
a  home  magazine — a  magazine  that  will 
be  attractive  to  the  child,  to  the  parents, 
to  the  Sunday  School  workers,  in  fact  to 
every  one  who  is  interested  in  magazine 
literature.  In  every  number  there  will  be 
miscellaneous  matter  of  an  interesting 
nature;  an  installment  of  a  serial  story; 
several  illustrative  stories  for  children  and 
teachers;  timely  articles  on  home  subjects; 
Sunday  School  department  notes   and  in- 
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struetions;  poetry;  pleasantries;  and  edi- 
torials. Moreover  the  magazine  will  be 
profusely  illustrated.  We  shall  spare 
neither  time  nor  money  to  make  the  new 
volume  of  the  Juvenile  both  attractive 
and  valuable. 

A  copy  of  the  first  number  of  the  new 
Juvenile  will  be  sent  to  every  subscriber 
of  the  present  volume,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble,to  evfry  Sunday  School  worker  through- 
out the  Church.  On  the  first  page  of  the  ad- 
vertising insert  will  be  found  a  coupon  to  be 
used  in  remitting  the  price  of  subscription 
for  the  coming  volume.  This  coupon 
should  be  filled  out  and  returned  at  once. 
Remember  the  price  of  the  new  Juvenile 
is  only  one  dollar  per  year;  but  that  dollar 
must  be  paid  in  advance.  After  the  first 
number  of  the  new  volume  the  magazine 
will  not  be  mailed  to  any  one  who  has  not 
paid  up  his  subscription  in  full.  And 
when  the  term  of  subscription  expires,  the 
Juvenile  will  be  stopped  unless  a  new 
remittance  is  made.  Those  who  have  a 
balance  due  them  on  the  present  volume 
will  of  course  have  that  balance  applied  on 
the  new  volume.  Those  whose  subscrip- 
tions have  expired  by  January  1,  1908,  and 
those  who  wish  now  to  begin  to  take 
the  Juvenile  must  remit  one  dollar  im- 
mediately. 

Now,  with  the  plans  as  at  present 
made  for  the  Juvenile,  there  is  no  home 
in  our  community  that  can  afford  to    be 


without  it.  And  certainly  no  Sunday- 
School  worker  can  conscientiously  claim  to 
be  fully  abreast  of  the  Sunday  Scho'  1  work, 
who  does  not  subscribe  for  the  Juvenile. 
As  we  have  already  said,  every  issue  will 
contain  timely  and  interesting  articles  on 
home  decoration,  home  sanitation,  and 
other  home  subjects,  every  issue  will  con- 
tain valuable  Sunday  School  department 
notes,  and  illustrative  stories;  and  besides, 
every  issue  will  contain  a  great  deal  of 
other  interesting  and  valuable  material. 


CHRISTMAS    CARDS. 

Christmas  cards  for  the  little  onesT 
What  a  happy  thought!  Every  teacher 
knows  how  the  children  prize  little  gifts 
presented  to  them  by  their  teachers.  To 
the  children  these  gifts,  though  they  be  o 
slight  material  value,  stand  for  love  and 
appreciation;  and  children  love  to  be  loved 
and  appreciated.  Almost  invariably  they 
love  and  appreciate  in  return. 

The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book 
Store  has  a  splendid  assortment  of  Christ- 
mas cards,  '•anging  in  price  from  one  cent 
to  ten  cents  apiece.  If  you  cannot  come 
to  make  your  own  selection,  send  us  the 
amount  you  wish  to  spend  on  such  cards, 
and  we  shall  make  a  judicious  selection  for 
you.  Remember  the  children  and  they 
will  remember  you. 


THE  PENITENT. 


Far  have  I  strayed  in  the  well-trodden  ways 
Of  worldly  sin;  Thy  call  I  heeded  not. 
Much  have  I  wasted  of  the  precious  days 
Which   should    have   been  with    fruitful    labor 

fraught. 
So  long  I've  worshiped  that  which  seemed  but 

fair, 
Wert  Thou  not  kind  my  soul  must  needs  despair. 

0  Justice,  take  the  kerchief  from  thine  eyes 
And  search  my  heart,  if  mayhap  deep  therein 


Some  mustard  seed  of  smothered  goodness  lies. 
Which  may  redeem  me  from  the  bonds  of  sin! 
O  God  of  justice,  temper  Thy  swift  blade; 
Nor  let  me  too  impartially  be  weighed! 

And  when  before  Thy  judgment  bar  I  stand 
To  render  for  each  deed  exact  account, 
How  I  have  fallen  from  Thy  just  command — 
And  see  the  ill  and  idle  far  surmount 
The  good — then  let  Thy  kindness  bid  me  live. 
And  in  Thy  mercy,  Lord  of  heaven,  forgive! 

B.  W. 


CHRISTMAS  TABLEAUX. 

Many  simple  but  effective  Christmas 
tableaux  may  be  arranged  with  little 
trouble.  A  screen  should  be  procured. 
Upon  this  tie  or  pin  hemlock  sprays,  ever- 
greens and  vines. 

UNDER  THE  MISTLETOE  BOUGH. 

Suspend  a  hanging  spray  of  mistletoe 
from  a  stout  thread  or  from  some  conve- 
nient object. 

Just  before  the  tableau  is  given  some 
child  recites: 

Under  the  tnistleto,  pearly  and  green, 
Meet  the  kind  lips  of   the  young  and  the  old; 

Under  the  mistletoe  heart  may  be  Bt  en, 
Glowing  as  if  they  had  never  been  cold, 

After  these  lines  aie  recited  the  little 
maiden  steps  forwird  from  behind  the 
screen  and  stands  beneath  the  mystic 
branch,  as  soon  as  she  reaches  this,  a  little 
old  gentleman,  dressed  with  white  wig, 
spectacles  and  cane,  pursues  her  and 
claims  the  time-honored  Christmas  kiss, 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  old  Scandina- 
vian mytu. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  HOLLAND. 

Scene  I — Preparations. 
(Three  Scenes. ) 

Three  little  Dutch  girls,  with  white  ker- 
chiefs, hair  tied  up  in  knots,  and  close 
white  caps,  are  polishing  their  wooden 
shoes.     They  all  recite: 

We  rub  and  polish  our  wooden  shoes, 
That  C'liristMias  gifts  we  may  not  lose; 
No  presents  leave  Saint  Nick  tonight 
Un'ess  onr  shoos  are  clean  and  liriglit. 

Each  child  places  his  shoe  on  the  lloor, 
picks  up  a  little  bundle  of  oats  and  hay, 
and  each  places  it  in  his  shoe.    All  rec'ite: 


Saint  Nick  will  drive  his  horse  of  white, 
And  hungry  will  he  be  tonight. 
So  in  our  shoes  we  place  some  hay 
To  cheer  him  on  his  homeward  w  ay. 

Scene  II — Saint  Nicholas  Visit. 

Sleigh  bells  may  be  heard  in  the  hall, 
the  crack  of  a  whip  and  a  "Whoa I"  In 
comes  Saint  Nicholas,  very  stout,  in  fur 
coat,  with  long  white  beard,  and  bag.  He 
takes  out  the  bundles  of  oats  and  hay  and 
replaces  toj'sand  sweetmeats  in  two  shoes; 
in  the  third  he  places  a  bundle  of  sticks, 
and  away  he  goes.  The  school  may  sing 
some  sleighing-song  here  as  he  drives  away. 

Scene  III — Christmas  Morning  in  Hol- 
land. 
The    three  little    Dutch  children    again 
come    forward,    eagerly    bend    over  their 
shoes,  taking  out  the    toys  ad  candies  the 
good  saint  left. 

BABOUSHEKA,  THE  RUSSIAN. 

Before  this  tableau  is  given  some  child 
may  recite  or  read  the  old  Russian  story  of 
Babousheka. 

Babousheka  is  the  old  woman  who,  to 
the  children  of  Russia,  personifies  Santa 
Claus.  Long  ago,  when  the  Magi  were 
seeking  Christ,  they  lost  their  way,  and 
called  at  the  door  of  an  old  wornan's  cot- 
tage. She  was  busy  sweeping  her  cottage 
when  they  asked  the  way.  She  refused 
to  aid  them  because  she  was  so  busy. 

Since  then  she  is  doomed  to  wander 
over  the  earth.  She  peers  into  every  cra- 
dle, but  is  always  disappointed,  for  slie 
cannot  find  the  Christ,  for  whom  she  car- 
ries presents,  and  distributes  to  each  child 
she  sees. 

This  is  represented  Sy  a  girl  dressed  as 
an  ancient  dame;  she  has   a    pack  on  her 
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back  and  a  broom  in  her  hand.  She 
peers  into  a  cradle,  leaves  presents,  and 
disappears  behind  the  screen  or  through 
the  door. 
The  school  recites  from  that  old  poem: 
She  is  seeking  Him  now,  so  they  tell  me; 

All  children  she  loves  in  His  name; 
In  some  child  still  hoping  to  find  Him, 
Though  'twas  ages  ago  that  He  came. 

CHRISTMAS  IN    ITALY. 

A  little  girl,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes, 
is  dressed  in  a  short,  bright  skirt,  large 
earrings,  hair  loose  with  flowers.  She 
stands  by  a  table  upon  which  is  a  large 
jar — the  Christmas  urn  of  the  Italians. 
From  the  jar  she  is  drawing  forth  a  new 
tambourine. 

CHRISTMAS  IN    SWEDEN. 

The  floor  is  spread  with  straw.  On  a 
table  are  five  iron  candlesticks,  a  long  loaf 
of  bread,  with  sheaves  of   corn. 

The  child  has  a  shawl  over  her  head  and 
another  over  her  shoulders;  she  wears  large, 
thick  thoes. 

Recitation:  In  Sweden  the  floor  is 
strewn  that  the  children  may  not  forget  the 
Christ  child's  manger  at  Bethlehem  Five 
candles  are  lighted,  that  evil  spirits  who 
rove  about  on  Christmas  night  may  keep 
away. 

"The  Choir  Boys"  may  be  given  with 
but  little  rehearsing.  Each  chorister  in 
cassock  is  singing  with  upturned  face  and 
open  book.  Six  or  eight  good  singers  will 
illustrate  this,  and  sing  some  Chrismas 
carol. 

If  but  one  boy  is  to  be  obtained  who  can 
sing,  illustrate  that  beautiful  picture, "The 
Choir  Boy,"  or  "The  Hallelujah!"  with  the 
same  garments,  book,  etc. 

THE  NORWAY  LEGEND  OP  THE  CHRIST- 
CHILD. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  child 
dressed  in  white,  with  crown  of  gold  (gilt 
paper),  golden  wings,  and  long  white  veil 
spangled  with  gold  stars. 


CHRISTMES  PREPARATIONS. 

A  settee.     A  boy  at  one  end   is  seated, 

tying  together  a  heavy  Christmas  wreath. 
At  the  other  end  ie  seated  a  girl,  adding 
little  sprigs  of  evergreen  to  her  long  ropes 
of  holly  and  evergreen  which  are  on  the 
settee  and  at  her  feet.  A  third  child 
stands  behind  the  others,  with  arms  full 
of  hemlock  sprays  and  evergreens.  The 
school  recite  Tennyson's  words: 

Again  at  Christmas  did  we  weave 
The  holly  round  the  Christmas  hearth, 
The  silent  snow  possessed  the  earth. 

AN  ENGLISH   CHRISTMAS. 

A  little  procession  headed  by  two  girls 
with  candles,  then  a  boar's  head  on  a  plat- 
ter is  borne  by  a  boy  (dressed  as  English 
as  possible  in  cape  and  cap);  then  a  plum 
pudding  on  a  platter  is  borne  by  another 
boy.  This  is  in  some  harmless  way  lighted 
(a  little  camphor  cotton  is  placed  about  the 
dish  and  ignited).  A  child  may  follow 
with  a  stuSed  goose  on  a  platter,  and 
fhree  or  four  masquers  may  follow.  Before 
this  is  given  a  child  may  recite: 

Then  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 

To  vassal,  tenant,  serf  and  all; 

There  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn 

By  old  blue-coated  serving  man; 

The  grim  boar's  head  then  frowned  on  high, 

Crested  with  bay  and  rosemary. 

There  the  hus:e  sirloin  reeked;  hard  by 

Plum  pudding  stood,  and  Christmas  pie; 

Nor  failed  old  Scotland  to  produce 

At  such  high  tide  her  savory  goose. 

Then  came  the  merry  ma.oquers  in 

And  carol  roared  with  blithesome  din. 

England  was  merry  England  when 

Old  Christmas  brought  his  sport  again. 

'Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest 

ale, 
'Twas  Chrisimas  told  the  merriest  tale. 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  would  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 

After  this  tableau  is  given  the  whole 
school  may  break  out  in  the  singing  of 
some  merry  Christmas  carol. 


^£D/T£D   BY    LOU/^A  L.  GR££NE R/CffAf^DS 


Addreii:  Mn.  L.  L.  Greene  Kichftrdt.  I60  C    Street.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 
To  My  Best  Girl. 

It's  Christmas  that's  coming,  my  sister; 

We're  watching  for  old  Santa  Claus; 
And  I'm  going  to  give  a  big  present 

To  the  very  best  girl  ever  was. 

She'll  maybe  have  plenty  of  others, 
But  mine  will  be  finest  and  tirft, 

Because  I  know  better  th;in  Santa 
What  it  is  she  is  wanting  the  worst. 


Today  we'll  go  down  town  and  buy  them, 
I  want  you  to  help  me,  you  know. 

For  women  folks  know  about  scisfors, 
And  things  that  they  use  when  they  sew. 

Dear  papa  is  going  to  take  us, 
And  I  shall  let  him  help  us,  too, 

For  he  is  so  old,  you  see,  dearie,' 
That  he  might  know  better  than  you. 

Are  you  guessing  now  who  it  will  be  for, 
This  gift  to  my  best  girl  of  all? 

I    see,    you    are    thinking.    Aunt 
Mary, 
Or   th'   Sunday  School  lady,  so 
tall. 

Or  else  you  mean  Cousin  Aretta, 
Or     Blanche,     or     Elmina,    or 

Pearl; 
Oh!  you  can't  guess,  sweet"  baby 

sister- 
It's    mama    dear,    she's    mij    heat 

(jirl. 

Now   sing,  and    look   happy,    mv 
darling! 
You  mustn't  feel  pouty  or  vexed; 
You  know  inaiiia  niiisl   he   hist,  al- 
ways. 
And  vou,  dear,  must  always  be 
ne.\t. 

L.  L.   G.  Ji. 


For  I  heard  her  saying  to  papa. 

How  she  wants  a  good,  new  pair  of  shears; 
So  I've  saved  up  my  nickels  to  buy  them. 

For — oh  — about  two  hundred  years! 

I  heard  her  tell  papa  the  measure, 
So  I  know  the  size  and  the  kind. 

And  I'll  pay  all  my  money  to  get  her 
The  very  best  shears  I  can  find. 


COUSIN  JEROME'S  CHRISTMAS  CALL. 

It  seemed  a  great  thing  that  Papa  and 
Mama  Warden  wore  invited  out  to  spend 
Christmas  evening.  But  it  was  so,  and 
the  invitation  had  been  accepted,  when 
word  came  that  Cousin  Jerome  was  coming 
to  call  on  them. 
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They  talked  it  over  at  the  breakfast- 
table.  Papa  and  Mama  were  going  away 
that  evening,  and  company  was  coming. 

"We  shall  have  to  depend  upon  you, 
dears,"  Mama  Warden  said,  smiling.  She 
meant  her  two  little  daughters,  Lily  and 
Violet. 

"Yes,"  laughed  Papa  Warden.  "You 
must  entertain  our  Chrietmas  company  to- 
night " 

"I  wouldn't  mind,"  said  Violet,  "if  it 
was  somebody  I  wanted  to  see.  But 
Cousin  -JtTome  is  so  funny.  He's  d'^af, 
and  his  clothes  are  not  like  yours,  papa." 

"Hush!  daughter."  Papa  Warden  spoke 
in  a  stern  tone  of  voice.  "Persons  are  not 
to  be  judged  by  the  clothes  they  wear." 

"H^'s  'centric,  papa,"  Violet  ventured 
to  add.  "Lily  thinks  so."  Looking  across 
the  table  at  her  sister. 

"We  must  not  pass  remarks,"  mama 
said.  "He  is  your  father's  cousin,  and  a 
good  man.  I  hope  my  little  daughters 
will  be  polite." 

Lily  met  Cousin  Jerome  at  the  door, and 
told  him  why  papa  and  mama  were  not 
there  to  receive  him,  but  Violet  staid  in 
the  playroom. 

"1  shall  have  just  as  good  a  time  as  if 
your  pa  and  ma  were  at  home,"  was  Cousin 
Jerome's  answer.     "I  like  little  gals." 

"0,  Lil!"  Violet  called.     "Little  gals." 

"Don't,  please,"  coaxed  Lily.  She  show- 
ed their  guest  into  the  library.  Cousin 
Jerome  took  his  hat  and  cane  with  him. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  follow  anybody's 
fashion,  he  said.  Papa  liked  him  better 
for  being  independent. 

"I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  try  to  seem 
different  from  others,"  Papa  Warden  told 
his  little  daughters,  "but  Cousin  Jerome  is 
natural  in  what  he  does,  so  it  does  not 
seem  so  bad." 

"Come  and  play  dolls."  Violet  called. 

"Please  be  quiet,"  begged  Lily. 
'I  will  not  be  quiet,"  answered  naughty 
Violet.  "Francena  is  dressed  for  the  Christ- 


mas party,  and  we  are  having  a  perfectly 
lovely  time.  I  wish  you  would  leave  that 
deaf  old  man  and  come  and  phiy  with  me. 
Why  should  our  Christmas  play  he  spoiled 
with  him?" 

Presently  Violet  fent  forth  such  a  peal 
of  laughter  that  Cousin  Jerome  turned  to- 
wards the  door. 

Lily  went  to  the  piano  and  began  to  play 
a  lively  air.  Then  she  showed  Cousin 
Jerome  her  Christmas  presents  and  her 
newest  books.  As  soon  as  she  heard  Vio- 
let's voice  again,  she  went  back  to  the 
music.  And  she  served  Christmas  cake 
and  lemonade  very  daintily. 

"I  have  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening," 
the  cousin  said,  rising  to  go  home.  "I 
shall  tell  your  pa  and  ma  in  the  morning 
what  a  nice  little  woman  you  are." 

"Litt'e  gal!"  Violet's  voice  called. 

"Here's  a  little  keepsake, "  said  Cousin 
Jerome,  handing  Lily  a  pretty  gold  pin  of 
the  shape  of  a  lily.  It  sparkled  and  glit- 
tered as  she  held  it  up  to  the  light. 

"Oh!  how  pretty.  I  thank  you.  Cousin 
Jerome,  and  think  you  are  very  kind, "said 
Lily.     "It  is  a  lovely  Christmas  gift." 

"I  brought  a  bunch  of  violets  "  said 
Cousin  Jerome  showing  another  pin. which 
was  designed  to  be  a  mate  for  the  lily, "but 
I  haven't  seen  any  flower  oy  that  name  to- 
night, so  I  shall  carry  it  off  home  again.  I 
always  do  things  my  own  way,"  and  h« 
laughed. 

Cousin  Jerome  wrapped  the  pretty  violet 
pin  in  soft  paper  and  laid  it  in  the  box. 
"Good  night,"  he  said,  tucking  the  box 
into  his  pocket. 

"Good  night,"  Lily  returned,  with  a 
smile.  "I  hope  you  will  rest  well.  Cousin 
Jerome." 

"0,  Lil!"  cried  Violet, running  out  to  her 
sister, "I  wish  I  had  been  polite,  for  mama 
trusted  us.  And  I  should  have  liked  that 
pretty  violet  pin  so  very,  very  much!  I 
don't  deserve  it  though,  and  hope  I  can  re- 
member the  lesson  I  should  learn  in  not 
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getting  it.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Cousin 
Jerome's  Christmas  call  would  have  been 
twice  as  pleasant  if  I  had  been  good  and 
helped  you  entertain  him.  And  I  know  I 
should  be  a  hundred  times  happier  now." 
"I  am  real  sorry  for  you,  Violet,"  said 
Lily.  "Do  you  remember  that  part  of  our 
last  Sunday  School  lesson,  on  Christmas 
Kindness?  Showing  that  if  we  have  but 
little  and  cannot  do  much,  we  can  help  to 
gladden  the  world  by  doing  what  we  can 
to  please  everybody."  Adapted. 

HILDA'S  CflRISTMAS. 

■Standing  apart  from  the  childish  throng, 

Little  Hilda  was  silent  and  sad; 
■She  could  not  join  in  the  happy  song, 

She  could  not  echo  the  voices  glad. 

"What  can  I  do  on  Christmas  Day? 

I  am  so  little  and  we  are  so  poor." 
She  said  to  herself  in  a  dreary  way; 

"I  wish  there  was  never  a  Christmas  more." 

""Mother  is  pick  and  father  can't  know 
How  children  talk  of  their  gifts  and  joy, 

Or  he'd  surely  try,   he  loves  me  so, 
To  get  me  just  one  single  toy." 

"But  Christmas  isn't  for  what  you  get," 
She  heard  a  small,  sweet,  tender  voice — 

■"It's  for  what  you  give,"  said  wee  Janet, 
And  the  words  made    Hilda's  heart  rejoice. 

"It  isn't  our  birthday,"  went  on  the  mite, 
"Itis  Christ's, you  know;  and  i  think  He'dsay, 

If  He  were  to  talk  to  us  tonight 
That  He'd  wish  us  to  keep  it  His  own  way." 

A  plan  came  into  Hilda's  head: 

It  seemed  to  her  she  could  hardly  wait, 

"I  can't  give  nice  thing.s,"  she  bravely  said. 
But  I'll  do  what  I  can  to  celebrate. 

"I  can  give  the  baby  a  day  of  fun; 

I  can  take  my  plant  to  the  poor,  lame  boy; 
I  can  do  mother's  errands — every  one; 

And  my  old  kite  I  can  mend  for  Koy. 

I  can  read  to  father  and  save  hie  eyes; 

I  can  feed  the  birds  in  the  locust  grove; 
I  can  give  the  squirrels  a  fine  surprise; 

And  Grandma  shall  have  a  letter  of  love." 

Now  when  the  busy  day  was  done, 
And  tired  Hilda  crept  to  bed, 


She  forgot  that  she  had  no  gift  of  her  own— 
"What  a  lovely  Christmas   it    was!"' she  said. 

Selected. 


THE  LETTER  BOX. 

Goodbye    Letter. 

Dear  Children  and  Friends: 

Among  the  changes  that  will  take  place 
in  our  beloved  magazine,  the  Juvf.nile 
Instructor,  beginning  with  the  volume 
for  1908,  "Our  Little  Folks,"  or  "Young 
Folks"  department,  as  a  special  feature. 
will  be  discontinued. 

This,  I  feel  sure,  will  at  first  seem  a 
great  disappointment  to  many,  I  believe 
to  the  children  in  general.  But,  dear  little 
friends,  it  is  right  at  this  time,  and  will 
prove  to  be  for  the  best.  Although  here- 
after there  will  be  no  "Little  Letter  Box" 
for  you  to  write  to,  I  hope  you  will  all  con- 
tinue to  practice  writing,  and  take  pains 
to  write  in  a  pleasing  and  correct  manner. 
And  remember  that  whether  you  ever 
write  anything  that  appears  in  print  or  not, 
much  benefit  is  received  from  efforts  to 
write  good  things  and  write  them  wt  11. 

In  saying  goodbye  to  our  "Letter 
Box,"  which  has  afforded  so  much  pleasure 
and  profit  as  well,  I  am  not  bidding  a 
final  farewell  to  any  of  you.  I  hope  still 
to  write  for  you  sometimes,  and  shall  love 
you  always.  Several  letters  which  were  to 
be  in  this  issue  are  It  ft  out  for  lack  of  space. 

Now,  may  you  all  have  a  sweet,  pleasant 
Christmas,   a    glad,  happy  New  Year,  and 
be  abundantly  blest  forever. 
Your  affectionate  friend, 

Louisa  L.  (iuKKNE  Richards. 

HELP  ONE  ANOThER. 

"FlKl.r  (IMC  iinother!"  the  snowlhikes  snid, 

As  they  cuddled  down  in  their  lleecy  bed. 

"One  of  us  here  would  not  be  felt, 

One  of  us  here  would  quickly  melt. 

But  I'll  help  you,  and  you  help  me. 

And  then  what  a  splendid  drift  there'll  be." 


LAUGH.   AND   THE   WORLD   LAUGHS  WITH   YOU. 


An  Indian  Print, 

riiKKR's  a  carek'ss  youns  girl  of  CalPuUa, 
Who  plays  with  a  goat  in  tlie  gutter; 
Tliough  extremely  low-caste. 
She'll  be  much  lower  cast, 
If  that  goat  should  be  ill-bred  and  butt  her. 
J* 
As  Good  as  New. 

Mrs.  Brindle— "Now,  Mary,  I  want  you  to 
be  careful.  This  is  some  old  table-linen— been 
in  the  family  for  over  two  hundred  years, 
and-" 

Mary — "Ah!  sure,  ma'am,  you  needn't  worry- 
I  won't  tell  a  soul,  and  it  looks  as  good  as  new, 
anyway." — PJi iJailelphia  Inquirer. 


The  Patch  that  Told  the   Tale. 

A  New  Englander  recently  had  occasion  to 
engage  a  gardener.  One  morning  two  appli- 
cants appeared — one  a  decidedly  decent  looking 
man,  and  the  other  of  much  lees  prepossessing 
appearance  and  manner. 

After  very  little  hesitatian  the  man  of  the 
house  chose  the  latter  applicant. 

A  friend  who  was  present  evinced  surprise  at 
the  selection,  asking:  "Has  that  man  worked 
for  you  before'.'" 

"No,"  replied  the  other;  "in  fact,  I  never 
saw  either  of  them  until  today." 

"Then  why  did  you  choose  the  shorter  man? 
The  other  had  a  much  better  face." 

"Face,"  exclaimed  the  proprietor  of  the  place, 
in  disgust.  '  'Let  me  tell  you  that  when  you 
pick  out  a  gardener  you  want  to  go  by  his  over- 
alls. If  they  are  patched  on  the  knees  you  want 
him.     If  the  patch  is  on  the  seat  you  dont." 

Success. 


Whipping  Does  No  Good. 

"I've  come  to  think  whipping,?  do  children 
no  good,"  said  .VIrs.  Wiggins.  "Why  I  whipped 
.Jackie  three  times  at  the  photographer's,  to  try 
to  get  him  to  look  pleasant,  and  he  etill  looked 
as  cross  and  disagreeable  as  ever." 


Self-Sacrifice. 

Mr.  Bodger  (heroically):  "Here,  you  take  the 
umbrella,    Maria.       Never    mind    about   me!'' 

-  Sketch. 


FOLLOW    THE   LEADER- 


-A    CHRISTMAS   IDYL. 

— C.  J.  Rudd  in  Harper's  Weekly, 
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BIG  HOLIDAY  SALE  OF 
CHRISTMAS  JEWELRY 

SEND  FOR  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  OF  BARGAINS 


Sobn  Daync$  $  $m 


26  mm  St.,  Salt  Cake  €ity 


DeBouzek-Kuntze  Co. 


ICC4IBtS0BS     TO 


&.d  all  o.t.cr  kic'li  -f  CAJlfi 
I  ftnd   Promlua    ArUols*.     &ampU  Xllma 
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SCtNtC  LI^E  OF  IHE   WOR  D. 


1"'he  only  transcontinental  line  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  GlenwooU,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor. Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world 
r         I.  A.  Benton,  General  A£ent 


Isaac  Pitman's  Pre-emiDent  Shorthnd.  ^^^  ^^^-  ^°"°g  ^^^^  "^- 

10  to  14  years  of  age  is  the  best  time  to  learn  it.    ^         €/  '"^S  generation. 
Complete  Course  $20.     Satisfaction  or  mooey  refunded. 
JAMES  D.  STIRLING,     14  N.   Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


HEALTH  PRESERVERS 

Is  a  title  that  can  be  appropriately 
applied  to  Z.  C.  M.  I.  Factory  bhoes. 

They   keep   the  feet  warm  and  dry 
and  wear  excellently.    Ask  for  them. 

MOUNTAINEER  Overalls  are  Honestly  Made, 
Don't  Rip      -    -      Wear  Like  Leather. 


THE  BOOK 


"100  YEARS  OF  MORVOMSM 


»» 


Reduced  from  $1.50  to  $1.00  for  Sunday  School  workers  orQuorum  members 
in  quanities  of  Six  or  more 

Send  your  order  to   Deseret  Sunday  School  L'nion,  44  E.  So.  Temple. 

Parents  Class  Leaflets  for  Iot.  and  Dec,  are  now  printed.   10  cents  per  Dozen. 


!i  A  DISCOUNT  OF  20  PER  CENT  ' 

On  all  House  Furnishings  and  Toys  at  Dinwoodey's  has 
aroused  unusual  interest  on  the  part  of  our  patrons. 
Such  an  inducement  is  novel  indeed,  for  when  we  ad- 
vertise a  sale,  it's  a  genuine  cut  in  prices.  It  means  20 
per  cent  off.  Our  holiday  line  is  complete  and  will 
appeal  to  all  shoppers.  Make  your  money  go  the  farthest 
by  taking  advantage  of  our  special  off^er 

H.    DINWOODEY    FURNITURE  CO. 
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SIX    DAYS 

IN    WONDERLAND. 

A  Tour  of  Yellowstone  Park 
via 
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Season 


of I907 


Ftrst-olass  dining  and  sleeping  car  service  fur- 
nished up  to  the  stage  point,  the  coaching  beyond 
being  arranged  in  short  distances,  with  long  con- 
venient stops  for  lunch  and  sight-seeing  each  day, 
and  accommodations  each  night  at  the  Park  As- 
sociation Hotels,  which  provide  all  possible  con- 
veniences for  the  comfort  of  tourists 

NO  BETTER  VACATION  TRIP  THAN  THIS  IN  ALL 
THE  LAND. 

Write  for  beautiful  souvenir  book— "WHERE 
GUSH  THE  GEYSERS." 

D.  E.  BURLEY,  0.  S.  SPENCER, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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Utter  Ruin 

stares  many  a  family  lii  th«  face  when  taomo 
aud  I  ousebold  effects  are  licued  up  by  the 
flumes.  A  little  economy  here,  a  little  saving 
there  and  the  pri-mlums  on  a  uood  Ore  poilcy 
are  paid,  and  >ou'll  havn  soniethlnK  with  which 
to  bealn  all  over  if  your  properly,  real  and  per- 
sinal,  goes  up  in  smoke.  Losses  paid  with  ex- 
ceeding prom   tltude. 

HOME  FIRE  I^SURANCE  CO.  OF  UTAH 

Heber  J.  Grant  &  Co.,  General  Agents 

20-26  MAII  ST.,  SALT  LAKE  CITV,  ITAH 


Go  to 

Benr  ett  Glass  &  Paint  Co. 

SAU  LAKE  CITY 

For  what  Information  you  want  about 

GLASS  AND  PAINT 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method   ot   doing   bueiness, 

YOU    WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 
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This  Phonograph 
only    -    - 


Stock  Limited     RECORDS  35c  each 

An  Ideal  Christmas  Present 
Playi  as  well  as  any  of  them 

Clayton  Music  Co. 

Leading  Music  Dealers 

loa-ll-13  S.  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  Clty.Utah 


You  can  secure  any  of  ttie  Ctiarcb  Pablications  in  print  at  ttie  Deseret  Sanday  School  DnlOD 
Book  Store,  44  E.  Soatli  Temple  Street.    Orders  filled  tlie  same  day  as  reeelTSd 


